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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


HE general reception accorded by the Axis Powers to recent 
British and French declarations of policy—quite apart from 


the way in which these declarations have individually been 

nterpreted in Berlin and Rome—leaves one in no doubt of 
the deliberate intention of the Axis Powers to shut their 

tyes to all evidences of a conciliatory spirit, of a will to peace 
and to the peaceful solution of outstanding problems, on the 
‘part of the Democracies. 

No matter how we may choose to view the aims and 
ics of the Totalitarian States, it is clear that Germany’s 

-tefusal to acknowledge that the policy of the Western Powers 
‘Offers, in any sense, a positive contribution towards the 
peaceful solution of pressing problems is a deliberately 
adopted attitude, and one which now becomes an important 
factor in the international situation. 

_ Nor can we regard this wilful misinterpretation as merely 
* accidental’ or as the outcome of ‘ understandable bitter- 
‘ness.’ On the contrary, it must be seen as a stage in a 
well-designed and carefully thought-out policy. We may 
‘well dispute whether it is for this or that set of reasons 
that the Axis Powers have decided to deny all sincerity of 
‘peaceful purpose to the Democracies, to condemn every 
British and French utterance as hypocritical. But that the 
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Axis Powers have their good reasons for taking up the 
position they do cannot be questioned. 

If we assume that the Dictators are aiming, not at a 
general war, but at a second ‘ Munich,’ at a further political 
and territorial victory gained without material sacrifice, then 
again it must be admitted that the present attitude of the 


Axis Powers—the charge of hypocrisy that they hurl abroad 
and the cry of encirclement that they raise at home—is 
simply one move in a well-planned series which will end, 
to use the expression current in Berlin, ‘in the Western 
Powets once more buying an instalment of peace by offering 
concessions to the Fuehrer.’? Until the second ‘ Bloodless 
War’ (or ‘ White War’ as the Germans call it) has been 
won, the struggle must continue in the field of diplomacy, 
propaganda and political manceuvre, and even be intensified. 

But the plan may fail. It may be impossible to drive 
the Western Powers into a second ‘ Munich.’ German 
demands for further territorial (and strategic) concessions, 
asked for in the name of ‘ racial self-determination,’ the 
principle of ‘ Lebensraum ’ or some other even more recondite 
* principle,’ may this time be refused by the Democracies. 
The policy of the Axis is then clear. The efforts to build up 
a Peace Front against aggression in Europe must be branded 
as encirclement and incitement. Responsibility for an 
ensuing armed conflict must be made to lie with the Peace 
Front. 

The Dictator States, whose law of existence is one of 
complete a-morality, display a cynical diligence in thus 
seeking to lay moral and political responsibility for the 
decision ‘ peace or wat’ upon their opponents. The tactic 
is by no means anew oné. The propaganda machine wielded 
by Herr Hitler and Dr. Goebbels has used it before, and 
successfully. The measures that followed the Reichstag 
fire, the horrors of the concentration camps, the bloody 
Purge of June 30th, the conquest of Austria and of Czecho- 
slovakia, found their excuse in the ‘ guilt’ of the victims. 
And similarly, with the Italian assaults upon Abyssinia and 
Albania, the totalitarian propagandists eagerly sought to 
teach world opinion that the blame lay, not with the 
aggressors, but with those against whom the aggression was 
committed. Thus each successive stage of a policy of tape 
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and conquest was made palatable and acceptable to the 
outside world. 

This technique, however, so far rewarded with fair 
success, becomes more hazardous with each repetition. A 
greater and greater effort of propaganda is called for, and 
to-day the effectiveness of the device may be questioned. 

The German summing up of the international situation is, 
in broad outline, deducible from what has been written 
above ; and the German policy may be expressed shortly in 
the following formula: isolate and establish the ‘ guilt’ of 
the prospective victim by every method of propaganda, and 
then secure the fruits of aggression without sacrifice. 

In practice the formulation we have given covers all those 
aspects of totalitarian policy which have enabled Germany 
and Italy in the course of the last few years—under the watch- 
words Peace, Justice, Equality of Status and National Honour 
—to attempt the destruction of the European system and 
achieve the partial measure of success that has attended their 
efforts. In spite of all attempts at moral camouflage, the 
unchanging goal of National Socialist policy remains clearly 
visible : the domination of the world by Germany. (It is of 
course true that some Italians still cherish the illusion of a 
Germano-Italian condominium.) 

The teal direction of German policy is easily seen, not only 
in the recurrent periods of international crisis, but also in the 
relatively quiet ‘ pauses’ that mark the preparations for the 
next advance. The German leadership has its face con- 
sciously set towards the goal of world domination, which it 
fanatically and single-mindedly pursues, and its momentary 
choice between watchful truce, retreat and advance is deter- 
mined exclusively by the conditions of the immediate present 
as they relate to the achievement of this grandiose aim. 

The German propaganda machine, it is true, speaks with 
another voice. Nevertheless, it is no desire to see ‘a juster 
distribution of the world’s raw material resources,’ no aim of 
regaining control over former colonial possessions, nor any 
honest intention of co-operating with others in finding peace- 
ful solutions to questions now in dispute, that moves the 
mighty engine of German policy. ‘These, together with 
reiterated offers of ‘peace’ and passionate demands for 
‘justice’ and ‘ equality,’ are the materials of a propaganda 
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designed to mask the real objectives of the Nazi leaders: the 
destruction of the existing European system, the humiliation 
of Gérmany’s enemies, and the establishment of Germaa 
domination throughout the world. 

For centuries Germany has, according to her propa- 
gandists, been tricked out of her inheritance. History’s mis- 
takes are now to be corrected, and by the supreme Leader 
who incarnates the German Race. The fulfilment of this great 
task has always been present to the mind of the Fuehrer, and 
now, when he has convinced himself that the shadow of early 
death lies over him, his mission has become more intensely a 
part of him than ever before. To this high purpose he was 
born. To it he was dedicated by the All-Highest. 

But to this sense of being the chosen instrument of Provi- 
dence, a new and disturbing feature has lately been added. 
Hitler to-day is no longer content with being ‘ merely’ a 
political figure, even a political genius. On his triumphal 
return from Prague he was hailed as the Conqueror. That any 
other than himself should wear the laurels awarded for a 
German victory is becoming unthinkable. Hitler himself 
aspires to be, not Leader only, but War Lord. 

In the opinion of many of his generals this new ambition 
may lead, in time of war, to dangerous results ; for the poli- 
tical leaders who surround Hitler, who eagerly support him 
in his desire to assume supreme command of the military 
forces, and who believe implicitly in his extraordinary gifts, 
are likely to carry more weight in determining the conduct of 
military affairs than are the professional soldiers. 

It is hardly necessary to underline the significance of this 
new twist in Hitler’s psychological development at a moment 
when Europe is more nearly faced than at any other time in 
the last twenty years with the fateful decision between peace 
and war. And there are factors present in the situation which 
will tend to sway Hitler’s decision in favour of the bolder and 
more direct course, whether it lead to a general outbreak or 
no. Not only is Hitler constitutionally a man of action, but 
he recognises that the law of motion of National Socialism is 
one of ‘ go on or go under.’ The Fascist Powers are beset 
with economic difficulties, and the temptation to gamble on 
the chance of solving internal problems, insoluble in time of 
peace, by plunging into war has to be reckoned with. And 
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lastly, due weight must be given to Hitler’s conviction that 
the Democracies are decadent, spent forces, and incapable of 
resistance in spite of all their efforts at rearmament. 

There ate many and excellent reasons why the German 
Leader might be led to select Roumania as his next theatre of 
action. By so doing he would be striking at the weakest link 
in the chain: geographically the blow would carry him into 
the region of the Roumanian oilfields; and, moreover, a 
‘ clarification of the position ’ in Roumania would immeasur- 
ably weaken the whole collective system of defence against 
aggression and radically alter the situation in Europe to the 
advantage of Germany. 

On the other hand, while the destruction of Czechoslovakia 
brought Germany certain immediate economic and military 
gains and immensely strengthened the strategic position of 
the Reich, it has as well other and, from Germany’s point of 
view, less favourable results. The fruit that German propa- 
ganda had made rotten-ripe was shaken down in September 
and gathered in March. But the storm also shook other fruit 
that, unripe, stayed shaken on the branch. One result of the 
Czechoslovakian conquest has been to warn and frighten the 
Balkan countries and to check Germany’s methodical economic 
penetration of the south-eastern peninsula. But this whole 
area, whose wealth is in its foodstuffs and raw materials, 
whose economy is complementary to Germany’s own, is 
vitally necessary to the Reich if German supremacy in military 
potential over England and France is to be maintained for any 
length of time. 

At present we are in the aftermath of Munich. The 
German plan for the ‘ bloodless’ conquest of south-eastern 
Europe is momentarily checked. 

Perhaps this very circumstance will impel the Fuehrer 
to strike a second blow. A successful coup de force, by effecting 
another transformation of the political status of the Balkan 
countries, might assure that measure of German control over 
the foodstuffs and raw material resources of south-eastern 
Europe which is essential if the final struggle against the 
Democracies is to be brought to a victorious conclusion. 

At the same time there seem to be good reasons why 
delivery of the next blow may be postponed to the spring of 
1940. In taking her next step forward, Germany runs the 
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great risk of provoking a general conflict. But by next spring 
she will be most favourably placed to undertake the decisive 
‘ short war’ from which her military experts expect so much. 
Her military strength and striking power will be at its highest 
point, so the experts declare. There will have been every 
opportunity to correct defects in the system of fortifications 
and the system itself will have been completed. The army 
command will also have had time to complete the training of 
adequate officer reserves. Apart from these technical con- 
siderations, and of more decisive importance than any of 
them, will be the effect on Hitler’s ‘ will to action’ of the 
development of the international Peace Alliance, and also the 
impact of all those other and incalculable influences on the 
judgment of the Chancellor that go to make up what is 
commonly described as Hitler’s ‘ mood.’ 

The political structure of National Socialist Germany 
is such that Hitler retains free choice in the matter of policy. 
He can, if he so desires, restrict himself to a line of action 
that will not immediately and necessarily plunge Europe 
into war. The decision is not dictated by the internal 
structure of the Reich: rather by the ideology of the present 
rulers of the Reich, by their lust for conquest and their desire 
to dominate the world. German policy is moved by an 
ideology which finds its expression in the will to destruction, 
in the belief that war is imminent, in the hope that war is 
approaching, and in a fanatical determination to secure 
advance positions of overwhelming superiority against the 
day of reckoning. 

It is within this framework of ideas that Hitler analyses 
the position and decides what lightning stroke will best 
serve to paralyse the will to resistance of his enemies. 

The above analysis can be applied usefully to the particular 
example of Danzig, for Germany’s proposed ‘ solution’ of 
the Danzig problem is symptomatic of the general policy 
and tactical approach favoured by National Socialism. The 
German plan to ‘ liberate ’ Danzig from within is undoubtedly 
based on a conviction that the city’s ‘ return to the Reich’ 
—announced perhaps by a proclamation of the Senate and 
supported by the presence of 100,000 German ‘ volunteers ’ 
—would, because of the fait accompli presented, destroy the 
value of previously given pledges and paralyse the action of 
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guatantor Powers by confronting them with an entirely new 
situation. The plan, as the Nazis see it, would have the 
better chance of success as the issue would be limited to 
Danzig ‘only.’ No demands touching the Polish Corridor 
or Upper Silesia would be raised. For the time being, and 
at this stage of the game, the Free City alone would be the 
prize. Only after this first instalment had been secured, 
only after the expected period of international tension had 
again subsided into uneasy quiet, only after necessary technical 
preparations had been carried through in Danzig itself to 
render further Polish resistance to Germany hopeless, would 
the next step be taken. 

It is precisely this feature of National Socialist policy and 
strategy that makes it almost impossible to contemplate 
negotiations with Germany concerning the return of Danzig. 
In the course of negotiations Germany would doubtless offer 
guarantees and make promises. But if the guarantees are 
to be meaningless and the promises made are to be broken 
as soon as Danzig has been gained, then Poland and the 
Western Powers would not merely find themselves once 
mote ‘ betrayed ’—that in itself means little—but Poland 
would have surrendered the strategic positions necessaty for 
self-defence against new encroachments, and Britain and 
France, were they to be threatened, would also find them- 
selves even worse placed than they are to-day. 

The German demand for the surrender of Danzig is 
unmistakably the first shot in the battle for the complete 
subjection of Poland, and that in its turn the first engagement 
in a new campaign that aims at even greater prizes. 

Danzig is already a National Socialist city, and the well- 
worn cty of ‘ racial self-determination’ here carries little 
conviction. But the decisive instance that proves the 
absolute hollowness of racial ideology as an element in the 
political thought of the Third Reich must be sought in the 
Southern Tirol, in the agreement for the resettlement or, 
better expressed, for the forcible expulsion of a German 
population from their historical Lebensraum. 

The official explanation given by the German and Italian 
authorities for this brutal act of modern ‘ racial policy’ is 
obviously untrue. It is quite impossible to suppose that 
any military measures decided on by the Axis could be 
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endangered by the continued presence in the Southern Tirol 
of the German population of that Italian province, a popula- 
tion which up to now has been loyal to at least one of the 
partners in the Axis. In reality, the expulsion of the German 
peasantry from South Tirol is a political concession offered 
by Hitler to his Italian collaborator. For Adolf Hitler the 
Austrian, who as a schoolboy must have learnt something 
of the stubborn love of the Sudtiroler for his native soil, the 
decision cannot have been easy. That Hitler took this step, 
breaking with professedly ‘sacred’ and ‘ unchangeable’ 
principles, argues that matters of great importance, necessi- 
tating the closest possible collaboration of the Axis partners, 
were at stake. It cannot be denied that Hitler on this occasion 
has gone a long way to meet Mussolini—and we may safely 
prophesy that Mussolini will sooner or later find himself 
called upon to pay a price, and a high price, for the good- 
will Hitler is now showing him. It is likely that the Duce 
will be required to support German claims, not only on 
Danzig and Poland, but also in south-eastern Europe, a 
region where, at the present moment, a clash of interest 
between the Axis partners still exists below the surface. 

The expulsion of the South: Tirolean Germans is a brutal 
move in the game of Realpolitik. A German people, living 
for centuries in 2 homeland that they have made their own 
by their daily toil, in whose defence they have sacrificed 
themselves generation by generation, are being uprooted and 
driven out. The Nazis may seek to explain this policy away 
as ‘merely’ a comradely gesture to Italy, an act of loyal 
friendship from one Great Power to another. In truth it 
is a shameless and naked act of power politics, flouting 
every principle upon which, if the Nazis are to be credited, 
the national existence of the Third Reich has been built. 

Arrogant demands, continued threats, and the military 
preparations still feverishly being pushed forward indicate 
that the Axis Powers have even now not understood the real 
significance of the Peace Front that has been brought into 
existence to block the accomplishment of the imperial pro- 
gramme of the Reich. If the extent and determination of 
the resistance that is being prepared were fully realised in 
Berlin and Rome, the imperialist plans of the Axis Powers 
would, at the least, have suffered revision. But these plans, 
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that look to the disruption of the European order, have not 
been revised. On the contrary, it seems more and more 
clearly apparent that two great power systems are crystallising 
out in Europe, and that sooner or later they are bound to 
meet in head-on conflict, as only one of the two is prepared 
to seek an understanding with the other in terms of the 
existing order. 

True enough, there seems to be evidence for believing 
that some slight appreciation of the realities of the situation 
is seeping into Berlin. The achievement of the German 
programme will entail running ‘ rather greater risks.’ The 
difficulties to be overcome have ‘slightly increased.’ But 
Berlin’s reaction to this new situation has simply been to 
carry her technical preparations still further, to wage the 
‘ war of nerves ’ more intensely, and to develop the technique 
of the political ‘hold-up’ to even higher artistic levels : 
anything rather than abandon, or even modify, the imperialist 
designs to which she stands committed. Nothing that has 
been said or done in the totalitarian countries during the 
last few months could in any way justify us in believing that 
the rulers of those countries intend to retreat from the policy 
that they have already initiated. Far from showing any 
disposition to consider the possibility of peaceful settlements, 
atrived at on the basis of safeguarding all the interests con- 
cerned, the Axis Powers have concentrated every effort on 
the accumulation of an overwhelming military superiority 
with which to finish ‘ once and for all’ with their opponents. 

From all this it follows that the task of building up a 
Peace Alliance strong enough to guarantee Europe against 
further aggression has become more necessary and more 
urgent than ever before. In this hour it becomes, not merely 
foolish, but criminally insane, to stay our hand any longer 
from this work. No matter how blandishing the voice of 
the propagandist, we can no longer afford the luxury of self- 
deception. We must bring ourselves to realise that no policy 
of concessions granted under threat will ever satisfy the Axis 
Powers and bring them back as peaceful members into the 
European community. The policy of surrender has already 
brought us to the margin, if not beyond the margin, of our 
safety. The situation demands that a halt should be called 
to the policy of retreat, and that the Peace Front should be so 
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extended and devised as to strengthen and consolidate all 
those positions that still remain in the hands of the allied 
countries. 

Every defensive position should be utilised. But the 
concentration of all the forces of resistance has been made 
more difficult than need have been the case by the attitude 
adopted by Russia. The political line followed by the 
Russian negotiators during the most recent stages of the 
Moscow conversations has had the effect of making a difficult 
problem more difficult, nor can we expect that the atmosphere 
of mistrust will be completely dissipated even if the negotia- 
tions lead at long last to the conclusion of an agreement. 
Although the whole position would naturaliy be much 
improved if an agreement were to be reached, a certain fear 
would nevertheless persist—and, in view of the attitude 
taken up by the Russians during the negotiations, justifiably 
so—concerning the true extent of Russia’s participation in 
the work of the Peace Front. In the course of the negotiations 
Russia has been first and foremost concerned with her own 
safety, and less with the contributions she herself is prepared 
to add to the common stock. This, coupled with her attempt 
to gain, through the system of guarantees, a basis for political 
intervention in the affairs of her neighbour States, has 
increased the distrust of Russian policy in Eastern Europe 
even beyond its normal level. For these reasons the Russian 
sector of the Peace Front, if it comes to be formed, is still 
likely to be the weakest link in the chain. Nevertheless, the 
Western Powers have not failed to make the most strenuous 
efforts to secure the adhesion of the U.S.S.R. Far-reaching 
concessions have been made to the Russian point of view. 
Every device of diplomacy has been used to remove the 
difficulties that exist between Russia and the border States. 

That these efforts have been made is proof of the fact 
that the construction of a solid front of resistance to aggression 
is now being undertaken with genuine determination. But 
although we may recognise the immense importance of 
securing Russia’s collaboration in the Peace Front, and 
although it would be wrong to underestimate the great 
strength which Russia is in a position to lend along the East 
European section of that Front, it would be equally incorrect 
to imagine that the Soviet Union’s acceptance or rejection of 
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the rdle offered her in the Peace Alliance would inevitably 
decide the success or failure of that great enterprise. Such 
a view cannot be maintained, either from a political or 
military standpoint. The Peace Alliance as it now stands, 
built firmly upon the Anglo-French entente flanked by Poland 
and Turkey, has proved itself a powerful and structurally 
sound political combination, capable of maintaining itself 
either with or without the Soviet Union. The Alliance, in 
other words, could hardly be jeopardised by Russia’s absten- 
tion, though Russia, if she can bring herself to accept those 
necessary conditions which all collaboration with others 
entails, can materially strengthen the Alliance. 

But although Russia’s importance as a reservoir of 
supplies, and as a contingently available military force, is 
undeniable, concessions to the Russians must nevertheless 
stop short at the point where the satisfaction of further 
Soviet demands would endanger the internal solidarity of the 
Alliance. And some of the more recent Russian proposals— 
for example, those that contemplate the giving of guarantees 
to cover ‘ indirect aggression ’—seem very nearly to approach 
this limit. 

Russia’s status within the Peace Front, even should an 
Anglo-Soviet Pact be forthcoming, and notwithstandirg the 
importance of the contribution that Russia can make, cannot 
be more than that of a collaborator. She can certainly not 
expect to be the dominating factor in the Alliance. 

The collective organisation of the defence of Poland, the 
conclusion of the Franco-Turkish Pact, and certain changes 
discernible in Hungary and Yugoslavia, all go to prove 
that, while the attitude adopted by Russia may seriously 
have increased the difficulty of the task, yet the consolidation 
of the Peace Front in Eastern Europe and the Balkans can 
be, and has been, proceeded with—in spite of all the obstacles 
that lay, or were placed, in the path. 

The extraordinary pressure brought to bear on Yugoslavia 
during recent months by the Axis Powers seems so far to 
have been unsuccessful in producing the results anticipated. 
There are even indications that this strange mixture of 
blarney and blackmail is defeating its own purpose, that it is 
having a vehement reaction on the Yugoslav people and 
turning them bitterly against Germany and Italy, and that 
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its repercussions in the Yugoslav Cabinet have led to the 
political isolation of the pro-Axis Foreign Minister. On the 
other hand, Yugoslavia is geographically exposed and 
strategically weak. Nor is the army well equipped. Both 
the Cabinet and the Council of Regents are therefore com- 
pelled to pick their way with extreme caution ; but a notable 
change has taken place in the country’s mood. The fatalistic 
attitude of acceptance—‘ what must be, must be ’—is begin- 
ning to give way to a determination that Yugoslavia alone 
shall dispose of her own destiny. 

This change from the passive to the active mood is 
obviously unthinkable except in the context of the new coali- 
tion for collective defence that is being forged under the 
leadership of Great Britain and France. 

A movement of resistance to the influence of the Reich is 
also making its appearance in Hungary, where the ruling 
class is slowly beginning to realise the danger of the situation 
which its own past policies have produced. The anti-German 
movement in Hungary is certainly in part to be ascribed to the 
brutal tactlessness with which German National Socialism 
exploits its present advantageous situation in the country, 
and to the bullying tactics which Germany uses to extend its 
influence. But the rapid growth of anti-German feeling in a 
country so small, so weak and so desperately open to attack is 
inconceivable apart from the organisation, in the shape of the 
Peace Front, of a movement of resistance against aggression of 
international dimensions. 

It is difficult to form any precise opinion at this present 
moment as to the exact stage of development reached by these 
movements ; and it is difficult now, and will remain so for some 
time, to assess their value. The progress of the Anglo-Polish 
discussions and the signature of the Franco-Turkish Treaty, 
on the other hand, represent very impressive gains. With 
regard to the former, it can be said that many technical and 
economic problems of considerable difficulty have been 
successfully solved, and that everything is proceeding accord- 
ing to schedule. The Franco-Turkish Agreement once more 
underlines the constructive character of the Front that is 
being gradually built up and extended. A strategic point, of 
vital importance to both of the Western Powers, and of great 
importance also in any evaluation of the international situa- 
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tion as a whole, has been safeguarded. The reaction which 
followed in Berlin and Rome emphasises the significance of 
this tripartite agreement. An infuriated Italy suddenly 
remembered the existence of the League of Nations and 
launched an extremely lame protest. Since the failure of von 
Papen to prevent the Anglo-Turkish Pact from being nego- 
tiated, the Germans devoted all their efforts to an attempt to 
block its successor, arguing that without a Franco-Turkish 
Agreement to complete it, the Anglo-Turkish Pact would 
largely lose its value. Von Papen, returning discredited to 
Berlin from his special mission to Angora, confessed that he 
had met with ‘ utter failure.’ His masters were at least no 
more successful. 

German and Italian disappointment at Turkey’s definite 
adherence to the Peace Front is quite understandable, for it 
has transformed the entire situation in south-eastern Europe. 
Berlin and Rome realise that an attack on the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean will now demand preparation on a quite different and 
larger scale than before. The ‘great push’ down the south- 
eastern peninsula is also likely to meet with much greater 
resistance than could have been thought possible by the 
leaders of the Reich two years ago. 

The Western Powers and the States associated with them 
are determined, as the above pages show, to resist aggression, 
and adequately to organise that resistance. The Totalitarian 
States do not yet seem to have fully grasped all that the 
presence of this new spirit in Europe implies. For it is 
certain that the Western Powers, should their endeavours 
to maintain peace fail, are prepared to make every sacrifice 
that may be required to win the war that they have struggled 
to the last minute to avoid. If the insane illusions of the 
Dictators persist, and their fanatical ‘ seeking of power after 
power ’ leads Europe into war, they will break upon the calm 
resolution of the peoples of the democratic countries. In 
France, after a long period of instability, the whole nation 
has gone to work with iron determination to repair and 
fortify national defences. France’s aeroplane production— 
some months ago the output was so small as to give rise to 
serious anxiety—is now already in quantity and quality well 
up to the standard required by a great nation resolved to 
protect its frontiers and fulfil its obligations. Expert opinion 
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reports favourably on the improvements that the hard work 
of the past few months have brought in the French army and 
navy. From every quarter of the French Empire have come 
expressions of loyalty to the Republic, messages to say that 
the mother country’s need will find the colonies ready and 
willing to assist to the utmost of their resources. 

Without much faith in the possibility of avoiding an 
armed conflict, the peoples of Great Britain and France 
support every attempt that their Governments may make— 
short of new concessions—to maintain the peace. If all 
attempts fail, then resistance will be preferred to any further 
gtanting of ‘ concessions.’ ‘The spirit of resistance has grown 
in France and Britain. In other parts of Europe, though the 
Totalitarian Powers may choose to disregard its growth, it 
is also spreading. That certain individuals here and there, 
in this country and in that, frightened of the bogey of social 
change, have become traitors to their country, does not 
justify the Nazi lie—half-lie and half-wilful self-deception— 
that the people as a whole are ‘ afraid to fight ’ and incapable 
of defending either themselves or their allies. 

The Axis Powers generally, and the German Nazi leaders 
in particular, cannot be persuaded that a simple enumeration 
of military ‘ quantities ’"—so much on ‘ our’ side and so much 
on ‘ theirs ’—fails to give a complete picture of the inter- 
national position. All attempts to make them realise that 
their own record of treachery and double-dealing has at last 
provoked a mighty ‘ No!’ from the peoples of Europe have 
been in vain. The organisation of a system of alliances 
designed to block the way to further imperialist adventures 
has merely caused the Axis Powers to redouble their prepara- 
tions—to modify their tactics but not their aims. And Hitler 
and his close advisers wait expectantly to hear that the 
Anglo-Russian conversations have broken down, wait hoping 
that events in the Far East may even more seriously distract 
Britain’s attention, wait for Franco to lead the new Spain 
into the Axis fold. As they wait they can listen to the young 
Nazi leaders phmaburiog for the fight to begin. Soon, they 
say, this year’s harvest will be gathered, we after the harvest 


comes the testing time. 
M. Wo tr. 





THE CRISIS OF CAPITALISM 


For almost six years now we have been living in a state 
between wat and peace. Several times we have been very 
near the outbreak of hostilities. The armaments race between 
the Central European Powers and the Democracies has reached 
such a degree that not only the armies and navies but also 
industry and finance have had to be mobilised. In some 
countties the latter are now on a footing which is nearer wat 
than peace. In March the outbreak of war was avoided by a 
natrow margin only, and it is quite possible that we shall have 
to go through the same kind of trouble very soon. We all 
hope that the danger of war will be averted again, but nobody 
seems to know what steps should be taken if we manage to 
live through another crisis. 

It has been suggested that an international conference 
should then be called. If this can successfully be done, the 
world will be saved from disaster. Unfortunately everybody 
who has been watching the political game during the last 
few years finds it hard to believe that a conference would be 
of much practical use, were it only for the fact that people in 
Central Europe do not seem to believe in conferences at all. 

The armaments race has long ago degenerated into some- 
thing which has been described as an economic war. If that 
definition is correct, then this war has been a rather one-sided 
affair. In this field the Democracies had all the power and 
the Dictators all the pluck. As a result we are facing an 
unprecedented situation. 

It is not easy to understand how this could have happened, 
but there are some facts which made the present situation 
almost unavoidable. Some of them are explained by the very 
nature of Democracy which is based on freedom and on 
capitalism and which does not know preventive wars. 
Other circumstances, however, are merely personal. Some 
of our leading politicians have little practical experience in 
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economic matters, a field which they seem to be inclined to 
leave to the specialist. Unfortunately it is just as true that 
many economically trained people know very little about 
politics. Even in the newspaper world the City editor is a 
very different person from the man who writes the political 
leaders. 

Business is difficult anyhow, and the industrialist finds it 
quite complicated enough to keep his plants running in this 
period of general upheaval. If he takes the trouble to talk 
about politics to some influential personality, his aim will 
generally be to point out that his job should not be made 
harder than it already is. The banker will be inclined to be 
even more outspoken in that respect. His interests are likely 
to be international, and if he is in any way interested in the 
Stock Exchange, his principal idea will be that confidence 
should be restored and not shaken afresh by State intervention 
in the economic field. 

If all this is true for the handling of purely political 
questions, how much more does it apply to the conclusion of 
trade agreements. The very able officials who have been 
entrusted with such negotiations by democratic governments 
are to be admired, but also most heartily to be pitied. They 
had to safeguard capitalistic interests and in most cases simply 
to forget about politics. Individual interests have un- 
doubtedly -been protected, but on the whole it seems as 
if capitalism might finally sacrifice itself by such methods. 
And this is what we are out to prove. 

Chance talks of politicians with business men may not 
greatly influence the trend of politics, but things become 
mote serious when we investigate the position of the average 
financial or economic adviser. In many cases his diagnosis 
may prove to be correct, but it is exceptional that his advice 
should be completely adopted. Furthermore, there are 
groups of advisers or semi-official personalities in the 
economic world who are playing their own hand. A famous 
example of that kind of calamity is the part taken by the 
Banque de France in 1924 during Poincaré’s fight for the 
franc. Undoubtedly the management of the Bank was guided 
by the best of intentions, in spite of which theit judgment was 
so wrong that responsible personalities had to be removed 
one by one before Poincaré could win. 
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Never has it been as difficult as it is now to judge even 
the near future. To maintain a friendly attitude towards 
the Central Powers may, after all, prove to have been a 
sensible programme. But in no case can it be right that the 
politicians and the economists should work in opposite 
directions. Some six months ago the politicians believed in 
the possibility of coming to friendly terms with the Central 
Powers. Up to the present moment many economists seem 
to maintain this hope. In the meantime, however, the 
politicians have had to change their creed, and so we have 
now a case of economic appeasement versus defensive military 
alliances. 

Before we proceed, let us try to investigate the economic 
and financial position in Central Europe. From the very 
beginning the Fascist Powers have been trying to reach 
‘ Autatchy,’ and this attempt was at first largely justified by 
circumstances. Great things have been achieved in that 
direction, especially by Germany, with which country Great 
Britain is more closely concerned at present. It is well 
known that the German system of self-sufficiency is chiefly 
based on cheap labour, long working hours and a completely 
controlled economy in a rigidly closed economic room. 

There is undoubtedly a scarcity of certain foodstuffs and 
taw materials needed for the consumption of the civilian 
population in the Fascist countries, but it can now safely be 
stated that this is exclusively caused by excessive purchases of 
materials for armaments and by accumulation of enormous 
stocks which would enable the countries to live even through 
a long war. This is a fundamental factor which most of the 
well-wishing capitalists seem to overlook, though it is quite 
obvious. ; 

To this another secondary fact has to be added. In Fascist 
States the Government does not even want to supply the 
public with all the goods which are badly needed because this 
would create enormous markets with rising prices. The 
Government’s policy is rather to offer some other articles 
which can easily be produced and can be sold at low prices 
but which are not popular with the public. This artificially 
diverts the purchasing power, maintains the general dissatis- 
faction on a safe level where it does not grow too strong and 


where, on the other hand, the much-needed revolutionary 
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feeling is maintained, and, most of all, it helps to keep down 
the general level of prices. 

It must be admitted that this system is only partly 
voluntary. To some extent it is the consequence of clearing 
agreements to which the trade with foreign countries had to 
be subjected. This system generally leads to buying the 
wrong goods in the wrong places. On the other hand, it has 
tremendous advantages for countries like Germany and Italy. 
It is part of the general creed of international capitalism that 
trade barriers must be removed if trade is to recover. Unfor- 
tunately this applies to the capitalistic world only. The very 
contrary is true in respect of the countries ruled by State- 
capitalism. For them trade barriers can never be high enough 
if theit trade is to prosper. 

Many people feel that there is much truth in the claims of 
countries like Germany and Italy for a kind of general 
redistribution of wealth, a programme which may be described 
as ‘ socialism between nations.’ The redistribution of basic 
materials would certainly be an excellent thing to achieve if 
it could be done by peaceful methods. It can be considered 
as the most desirable final aim. But it should not be mistaken 
for a road to victory in this terrific struggle of ours. 

We reach the crux of the problem when we compare some 
of the economic and financial measures taken by the Central 
Powers with the reactions they have produced in the demo- 
ctatic States. It is well known that some Central European 
governments decided on an attitude of almost complete 
bankruptcy towards their creditors and continued to pay 
interest only on a small portion of their debts. ‘Two examples 
are highly significant for the spirit in which this was handled. 
When German finance began to break down, an international 
syndicate of bankers stepped in and took the amazing risk 
of lending $100,000,000. After long years of waiting, this 
amount is being repaid in tiny fractions on the basis of about 
25 per cent. of the original gold value. The rest may be 
considered as lost for all practical purposes. A Swedish 
group granted a credit at the same time. It has been treated 
almost wotse. 

Some people seem to believe that the creditors have been 
so patient because Germany was such an enormous debtor 
that international capitalism could not face the fact of an 
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open German bankruptcy. This is, however, not true any 
longer. There was a time when the German foreign debt 
was supposed to reach the enormous amount of 24,000,000,000 
Reichsmarks, a figure which was probably exaggerated by 
the Germans themselves. At the present moment well under 
20 per cent. of the above amount is likely to be outstanding. 
A small portion of the difference has been repaid, whilst all 
the rest has been made to disappear by the most intricate 
and elaborate methods of bankruptcy.. These facts were 
accepted by the creditor nations without as much as a serious 
protest and certainly without any kind of retaliatory measures. 
Later on important sums of foreign exchange were seized by 
Germany when she started annexing neighbouring countries. 
All these amounts were freely used for military and for 
propaganda purposes and no creditor made his voice heard. 

All the many disadvantages of clearing agreements were 
accepted by international commerce and finance, but the 
advantages were left to the Central Powers. Countries like 
Lithuania or Hungary find themselves in almost complete 
economic dependence upon Germany, and this leads quickly 
to political pressure. The case of Rumania is hardly better. 
Bulgarian imports from Germany rose from 26 to 60 per cent. 
and exports even from 26 to 75 per cent. of the total foreign 
trade since the advent of the Nazi régime. We find a further 
example if we consider the relations between France and 
Yugoslavia. In that part of the Balkans France used to be the 
leading influence for generations. During the last few years 
Germany has not only monopolised most of Yugoslavia’s 
foreign trade with the help of clearing agreements, but after 
the seizure of Austria and Czechoslovakia even the financial 
interests of Germany were able to outgrow the French ones, 
and now political predominance seems to follow. In the 
democratic countries the authorities concerned have been 
watching such developments with dismay, but hardly any 
effective measures were taken to prevent them. 

The skilful handling of clearing agreements as a weapon 
for conquering foreign markets has been most powerfully 
backed by a general system of State subventions. Never 
has there been a dumping on such a scale. With the excep- 
tions of a few special products every article leaving, for 
instance, Germany is subventioned to the extent of from 25 
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to 50 per cent. The balance only is paid by the foreign 
customers. Italy has similar methods. In Germany dumping 
is superficially camouflaged and there is some pretence that 
industry itself pays subventions to industry. It can easily be 
proved, however, that in fact a special tax is levied by the 
Government in order to cover at least part of the expenses 
caused by subventioning exports. In spite of this, so far 
only the United States has managed to expose this subterfuge 
and to proceed against dumping. Germany and Italy, on the 
other hand, have a most efficient system for keeping foreign 
goods away, as every import requires a special Government 
licence. 

Another feature is the treatment of foreign investments by 
the Central countries. Every foreign individual or corpora- 
tion residing, for example, in Germany is treated like a 
German subject. But if the German authorities see fit to 
establish the fact that the management of a British corporation 
is as much as influenced by interests residing in Germany, it 
is considered as being completely subject not only to German 
currency regulations but also to German taxation. i 
shaped even more clearly after the Italians had made them- 
selves at home in Abyssinia and Albania, whilst the Germans 
took over Austria and Czechoslovakia. In all these cases the 
unique methods of Fascism saw to it that full economic 
control was handed over to the new masters whilst foreign 
interests were submitted to measures which depreciated them 
to a great extent. Heavy losses have resulted, for instance, 
in Austria for this reason. 

After so many important facts have been mentioned, 
tourism seems to be a rather negligible item. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that the Central Powers almost 
completely stop their own people from travelling abroad, 
whilst they use all the blandishments of advertising in order 
to induce travellers from the contemptible democratic 
countries to pay them a visit. 

We come to the rather amazing conclusion that all this 
has raised a certain measure of bad feeling ; but, on the whole, 
to cut a long story short, the capitalistic world still seems to 
be so fascinated by proceedings which are new and which it 
has not quite understood yet that it generally forgets to 
retaliate. 
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Thete have, of course, been some counter-measures, but 
they have fallen very short of the minimum one could have 
expected even if there had been no fierce political struggle 
going on at the same time. The United States of America is, . 
for instance, introducing a 25 per cent. duty on German 
goods, which practically stops dumping. This can, however, 
hardly be considered as part of a consistent policy as it does 
not prevent the United States of America from providing 
Japan with an important part of the armaments she buys 
abroad. The cash for these purchases is mostly raised by 
Japanese exports of goods to the British Empire, whose 
interests Japan is fighting in the East. On the other hand, 
Japan, after two years of war against China, refuses to declare 
this war in order to remain within the provisions of American 
Neutrality legislation. 

Whilst America stops German goods from being imported, 

land makes a certain show of goodwill towards Germany 
in this field. Ina general way, the idea of ‘ business as usual ’ 
seems to prevail in this country. The feeling that one should 
not drive the Germans to despair also influences that attitude. 
These kind people seem to forget that up to now the Central 
Powers are winning the armaments race and that they can 
only achieve this as long as plenty of imported raw materials 
are at their disposal for this specific purpose. 

On the whole the French and English industries take very 
much the same lines. There are friendly exchanges of views 
with German industrialists and from time to time some kind 
of agreement is concluded, sometimes even at a period when 
the armies of the nations in question are being mobilised. 
Strangely enough, only Communism seems to be able to 
cope with Fascist State-capitalism. The Soviets completely 
stopped their exports of important raw materials to Germany 
ever since the Austrian crisis, leaving the ‘ benefit ’ to others. 

This short and incomplete survey of the past shows pretty 
clearly how the future may be handled. It is hardly advisable 
to suggest here in detail any steps to be taken, but it should 
not be difficult to reach definite conclusions if only co- 
operation could be established between politicians and 
economists in each democratic country, and above all 
between the capitalistic nations themselves. Without 
co-operation hardly anything can be achieved. 
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Whenever co-operation is mentioned, one generally hears 
that it would mean nothing but sanctions in a new form and 
that sanctions have failed previously. This last fact is indeed 
true. Sanctions are as dead as the old system of collective 
security as represented by the League. On the other hand, 
it now becomes increasingly clear that a new system of 
international security is built up, based on defensive military 
alliances and on military guarantees. Unfortunately this 
new system is bound to fail too if defensive co-operation is 
not extended in time to the economic sphere. And there is 
no time to be lost ! 

If international capitalism obstructs the road to such 
co-operation it might easily dig its own grave. In Socialist 
textbooks capitalism is reproached with committing the crime 
of driving governments into war in order to make a profitable 
business out of the struggle. Nothing could be more wrong. 
Especially under present conditions nobody has to fear a 
modern war more than the capitalist. But the old reproach 
may be easily replaced by a new one which sounds almost 
worse. It may be said that capitalism is shirking most of the 
issues which are part of the present situation and that it still 
tries to make the best of a fight which has become a question 
of life or death for the nations involved, even if an armed 
conflict can be avoided. 

It would of course be unfair to put all the blame on 
capitalism. Important political mistakes have been com- 
mitted. But, unfortunately, the capitalistic attitude during 
recent years has made it easier for the potential enemies of 
capitalism to continue the armaments race and to win it so far. 
If no fundamental change takes place, these enemies may 
possibly remain victorious. Should such a calamity ever 
arise capitalism would have to regret bitterly its present 
indifference towards the necessity of economic defensive 
co-operation. 

VIATOR. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TIENTSIN 


Jaran, as Germany’s confederate, is running a negligible 
risk and playing for an enormous stake. Germany cannot 
go much further without finding herself at war, and that 
condition only favours Japanese projects. The Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact has provided a shield that enables Japan to act with 
impunity. We are informed that Japan is arranging the 
terms that she desires to enforce, and, having agreed on these, 
will discuss the Tientsin question with the British repre- 
sentatives. Meanwhile, a civilised attitude towards the 
inhabitants of the British Concession will not be resumed 
until the British representatives agree to the Japanese require- 
ments forming the basis of the discussion. In this, as in a 
large number of other matters, the Japanese attitude is 
defined by spokesmen, and the British authorities take such 
comfort as can be extracted from the fact that the spokesmen’s 
statements are not formal communications delivered by or to 
an ambassador. The advantage in this, however, lies wholly 
with the Japanese, as it leaves them the option of withdrawing 
from this position by saying that the pronouncements were 
not authorised. What it amounts to, in point of fact, is that 
the British Concession at Tientsin is being treated, at the time 
of writing, exactly as though it were a captured caravan : 
it is being held to ransom. 

The most significant development of the past few weeks 
has been the working up of anti-British feeling both in China 
and in Japan, but it is significant rather for its extent and 
violence than for its novelty. Indeed, the use of agitation 
as a diplomatic weapon is not at all unfamiliar in Japan. 
On one occasion Mr. W. J. Bryan hurried over to California 
to persuade local legislators not to proceed with their anti- 
Japanese bills, for it had been represented to him that they 
were causing such an agitation in Japan that the people were 
almost out of hand—when actually there had been hardly 
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any agitation at all. During the Great War there were 
several waves of anti-British agitation, the two most notable 
being to secure a secret agreement regarding Shantung and 
to secure a revision in Japan’s favour of the British restriction 
of imports. Nor do the anti-British agitations fostered by 
the Japanese in China lack precedent. In 1926 a dispute 
between the Hong-Kong authorities and the Kuomintang 
group then ruling a facto in Canton led to an anti-British 
boycott. At this time, owing to the patient and liberal 
policy of Baron Shidehara, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
towards China, Japan was almost popular in that country. 
To improve the shining hour the Japanese sedulously 
propagated an entirely baseless rumour that the British- 
American Tobacco Co. and the Chartered Bank wers sharing 
the issue of a big loan to the Northern generals. This gave 
a great fillip to the boycott and the Japanese pocketed big 
profits as a result. A certain naivety characterises the 
Japanese attitude towards agitations. Those in Japan are 
always declared to be the entirely spontaneous and irrepres- 
sible ebullitions of public opinion—though at a hint they 
disappear like magic. In China no anti-Japanese agitation 
is ever spontaneous. Japanese diplomatists used to blame 
malign foreign influences until the Kuomintang became 
dominant, since when every boycott has been directly 
inspited by the Chinese Government and every Manchurian 
bandit paid by it! A boycott or agitation in China against 
any other Power, however, especially against Britain, is 
always purely spontaneous. 

It has been necessary to cite these earlier instances in 
order to make the position in regard to the present agitations 
quite clear, for they are a matter of somewhat alarming news 
in the Press, while the earlier agitations are probably under- 
stood by few who have not made a special study of Far 
Eastern affairs. In this present month (July) we hear of 
how the foreign journalists in Tokyo asked the Japanese 
Foreign Office spokesman for his explanation of the Press 
campaign and the public demonstrations against Britain. 
He explained that they were ebullitions of public feeling 
meant to encourage the Japanese authorities in their negotia- 
tions with Britain. Asked whether the anti-British agitations 
in the occupied areas in China had no Japanese inspiration, 
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he said that such a question was insulting, though he and his 
heaters knew perfectly well that the agitations were the 
creation of Japanese propaganda and Japanese agents. It 
is not that the British are as much loved in China as the 
Japanese ate hated. The Chinese have no great reason to 
love any foreigners. But a number of them have entered 
the Japanese service, and these could easily be instructed to 
spread the idea abroad among the ignorant that the British 
rather than the Japanese were their enemies, and that if they 
could only get rid of the British a happy and secure life 
under Japanese protection awaited them. 

The agitations in Tokyo were under the strictest control, 
and it would indeed be an awkward matter to explain a 
failure to give adequate protection to the Embassy; but 
the ‘spontaneous’ indignation of the Chinese in Tientsin 
created a situation of real danger. If they could be egged 
on to attack the British Concession and some were killed in 
the ensuing conflict, the indignation of the Japanese at such 
brutal British behaviour would be enormous; and to what 
lengths the instigators were prepared to go is indicated by 
the fact that some of the propaganda matter recommended 
a return to the methods of 1900—the Boxer Rebellion. The 
one drawback to so extreme a policy is that in such an event 
as chaos in the Concession the Japanese could not object to a 
British force going in to protect it, for to object would be 
tantamount to co-operation with the mob they had set on. 

The British policy of ‘endeavouring to confine the 
Tientsin negotiations to local issues’ is a confession that it is 
one of surrender. As little is to be surrendered as possible, 
of course, but nevertheless ransom is to be paid for the 
people on the British Concession. The thought is not a 
comfortable one, but for the time being it may be repre- 
sented, no doubt, as only anticipating what must, in any case, 
be the ultimate fate of foreign concessions in China, as 
signified by the surrender of the British Concession at 
Hankow in 1927. The rest of the present sacrifice that 
Tokyo will ask for will be at the expense of the Chinese—the 
surrender of the Chinese silver and the acceptance of the new 
currency provided by the Japanese, and the handing over for 
punishment of the Chinese alleged by the Japanese to be 
concerned in the murder of one of their puppets. The 
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question whether this last would be less shameful than 
would be the handing over of four Englishmen in a similar 
way and for a similar fate if unsupported charges were 
brought against them must be left to the reader’s private 
judgment. It will not be beyond the ingenuity of diplomatic 
diction to confer a semblance of dignity on such a settlement. 

Thete has been some inspired demand in Japan that this 
opportunity be taken to effect a settlement of the whole 
China question in so far as the Western Powers are concerned. 
Had the consolidation of China under the Kuomintang 
proceeded for a few years undisturbed instead of being so 
rudely interrupted on July 7th, 1937, extraterritoriality and 
concessions would have disappeared automatically. Japanese 
official spokesmen represent the Japanese demand for the 
abolition of foreign privileges as being a move in this direc- 
tion, but, unfortunately for that presentation of the case, the 
Concessions, in the present abnormal circumstances, are 
regarded by the Chinese Government as an advantage, and 
it is only the Japanese and their puppets who think that peace 
and security are now so assured that an expedient adopted 
when these were uncertain is no longer required but must be 
abolished with the aid of electrified barbed wire, bayonets, 
mob law and siege. 

Perhaps in support of their argument the Japanese may 
point out that the Government of Manchukuo some time ago 
proclaimed the abolition of extraterritorial privileges and 
that nobody has protested, least of all Japan, who is most 
interested. The Powers, except the one or two who have 
formally recognised Manchukuo (or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say ‘ the Powets’ without exception), regard 
Manchukuo as an atea under Japanese occupation, which is 
enough to account for their failure to reply to the notification. 
For Japan herself Manchukuo is one vast concession, with 
extratetritoriality prevailing over the whole atea. The 
ptetence of having a Cabinet has been abolished, so that the 
Manchurian Ministers have no occasion to meet one another, 
but are the ornamental heads of Government departments 
with Japanese executive ‘ advisers.’ 

It is to a similar condition that Japan desires to reduce 
China—entirtely in the long run, but for the present piecemeal. 
No doubt she is sincere enough in believing that a China 
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thoroughly well organised by Japan would be better than one 
subject to internecine struggle ; but she has chosen to ignore 
the fact that the large majority of the Chinese have no wish 
for the blessings of Japanese organisation; and Japan had 
become so anxious to apply her cure that all the evidences 
that China’s body politic was recovering health without it 
only made her the more determined to act before the remedy 
was too obviously superfluous. A few yeats ago the people 
of North China, weary of the futile struggles of ‘ war lords,’ 
might have tolerated the new independence with resignation 
if not with relief; but Japan’s methods of conferring the 
blessings of peace on Manchukuo, and of subsequently 
preparing North China for similar emancipation, did much to 
unify the allegiance of all intramural China to the Kuomintang 
Government. 

In setting up ‘ Reformed Governments ’ in the areas over 
which they claim military occupation, the Japanese have been 
singularly unfortunate. Extremely few respectable men have 
participated, and most of them have been old men seeking 
the nearest refuge. The majority of those co-operating with 
Japan are relics of the corruption which reigned before the 
rise of General Chiang Kai-shek. So few would enlist under 
their banner that their most prominent ‘ Chinese reformer ’ 
is a Formosan Japanese subject of such reputation that few 
even of the ‘ puppets ’ will have any dealings with him. Nor 
have the Japat.ese militarists been able to make up their 
minds whether to have one or two Governments north of 
the Yangtse. Mr. Wang Ching-wei, one of the older 
revolutionaries and a member of the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment at Chungking, deserted his post and tried to lead a peace 
movement. His defection demonstrated the solidarity of 
the Chinese allegiance to its national Government, and Wang 
Ching-wei, discredited, has put himself in the hands of the 
Japanese. Since old General Wu Pei-fu, once the hope of 
the Powers in North China, definitely refused to head a 
Northern puppet Government, there have been rumours of 
Wang Ching-wei becoming head of a combined Government, 
but they have come to nothing. Wang is not the man he 
was in 1910, when he tried to blow up the Regent with half a 
hundredweight of dynamite, but his desire for peace has not 
yet made him the slavish agent which the Japanese want. 
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But there are some other considerations regarding the 
Tientsin problem: even if the Japanese do not consider it 
politic to press their advantage to the utmost but make a ‘ local 
settlement,’ that settlement will be a very weighty precedent 
for further action against Shanghai, Amoy, and all the treaty 
ports. In coming to a local settlement the Japanese are very 
unlikely to give any specific undertaking regarding the 
immunity of other Concessions from similar attentions ; and, 
if the international situation continues to provide Japan with 
opportunity, she will endeavour to destroy all influence 
and all trade but her own. It must not be forgotten that 
the Japanese aim is self-sufficiency. This was openly pro- 
claimed by the army leaders at the time of the taking of 
Manchuria. That they actually believed that the Japanese 
Empire with Manchuria added would form a complete 
economic unit seems almost impossible, even in the enthu- 
siasm of a great occasion. One of the earliest discoveries 
made was that it did not, and there was immediately talk of 
the necessity of adding five provinces of North China, with 
a sort of proviso that they might have to continue the process 
until the desired result was attained. China has shown no 
appreciation of the advantages of becoming part of a self- 
contained economic d/o ; and though for a considerable time 
now Japan has been able to deprive her of her own needs in 
coal, iron, and other resources, she still has to import many 
wat needs—of which America and the British Empire 
supply nearly all. This, however, the Japanese might say, 
is only a jibe, for they have not yet had time to develop 
China’s resources, and when they have made a Japanese 
peace in Eastern Asia Japan may have no war needs. 

But Japan will never say that. Hers is essentially a war 
economy—an economy that can continue to exist only by 
conquest, and must split from within when conquest ceases. 
Can the world wait for anything so ruinous ? Two years ago 
Japan would hardly have taken the course of action she is now 
pursuing at Tientsin; but two years of failure are making 
her desperate. The ineptitude of a war which occupies 
without conquering drives her to extremer measures. Her 
plans for squeezing out foreign trade were elaborately 
complete ; but in order to save the situation she feels now 
that she must thrust it out. 
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We must not forget that to the Japanese themselves their 
ambitions do not seem to be simply the madness of those 
whom their gods will destroy, but rather an orderly evolution. 
‘ We have destroyed Russia’s power in the East ; in our war 
against Germany’ (the usual phrase for what we call the 
Great Wart) ‘we destroyed Germany’s power in the East 
and in the Pacific; now we have to push out Britain.’ Nor 
do their formulz for the conquest of China seem to them so 
hypocritical as they seem to us. They have always spoken 
of ‘saving Manchuria from Russia,’ and were naively 
astonished at China’s ingratitude when they hectored ten 
times worse than the Russians; when they demanded 
Tsingtao from Germany in 1914 it was ‘for restoration to 
China.’ Already Japanese newspapers talk of restoring 
Hong Kong to China. It is all done for China’s sake. As 
for the still wider ambitions, Marquis Okuma in 1910 spoke 
of India waiting for Japan to liberate her millions from 
British oppression; in 1933 General Araki repeated the 
phrase and added thereto that ‘the whites must be driven 
back west of Suez so that Asia may be freed.’ 

Some of this, no doubt, may be philosophically regarded 
as what the late Mr. Kipling called ‘such boasting as the 
gentiles use, and lesser breeds without the Law,’ but it was 
taken sufficiently seriously for the Singapore base to be 
strengthened—a proceeding which aroused passionate out- 
bursts in Japan as being ‘ against the spirit of the Washington 
treaties,’ whose letter Japan now denies, as being obsolete ; 
and, judging by the news of conscription in Hong Kong, the 
prospect of Japan attempting to restore the island to China 
appears, at close range, to be more substantial than a dream. 

No longer is there any plea for Lebensraum. During the 
ptesent conflict Ministers have expressed satisfaction that 
Japan is self-supporting in foodstuffs ; and, as we have lately 
seen, Japan is feeding England more cheaply than the Empire 
can; and before he relinquished office Prince Konoe said 
that Japan’s strength was such that no Power could interfere 
with her operations. ‘This is evidently the attitude of mind 
in which Mr. Arita, the Japanese Foreign Minister, proposes 
to the British Ambassador that Japan’s conception of the 
position shall be taken as the basis for discussion regarding 
Tientsin. That has been, since the revolution, Japan’s 
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diplomatic attitude towards China—it is now the line taken 
towards Britain. 

Things may happen rapidly before this can appear in 
print, but it is more likely that they will drag on. The omens 
are not good. Britain has economic powers which she could 
enforce against Japan with great effect: but there is the 
argument of caution—that to exercise them would put the 
fat in the fire, and, circumstances in Europe being what they 
are, would make a present to Japan of what she undoubtedly 
wants but is still willing to negotiate for. Apart, however, 
from where our interests lie and from how much we are 
prepared to risk in their defence, there is this question: 
Japan is demanding that Britain should become her partner 
in a felony. Is Britain prepared to agree ? 


A. MorGan YOouna. 
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FOR AND AGAINST BALKAN UNITY 


THE crisis of 1939 finds the Balkan countries strangely 
prepared, for although they are not now the immediate storm- 
centre, none of their statesmen, or their formers of public 
opinion, can forget how precarious their security may become 
as the weeks wear on. The strangeness of their prevailing 
frame of mind, as they anxiously await the trend of events, 
is in the new feeling of sympathy, of common hopes and fears, 
even of common purpose, by which it is marked. Perhaps 
for the first time in its remembered history the Balkan 
Peninsula is facing the future with the sense, present if not 
everywhere acknowledged, of unity. There is abroad in 
Sofia as well as in the capitals of the Balkan Entente a realisa- 
tion that although war may yet divide them, and as hopelessly 
as it did in 1914, still it will be to their joint and several loss. 
In 1914 there existed no sense of comradeship comparable 
with this. Even to-day, when every argument from those 
of crass nationalism to those of sober political economy rubs 
in over and over again the common interest of the Balkans, 
that sense of comradeship will hardly be strong enough to 
prevent the taking of opposite sides if war were to break out 
between the Axis and the Peace Front. But it is a notable 
sign of the times that it should exist at all: given a period of 
peace stretching over the next few years, its further growth 
is virtually certain. Looking into the future, the rare 
idealists who already see beyond their own frontiers can 
catch a glimpse of an unsung Europe in which the Balkan 
countries, strong with the health and energy of peasant 
peoples, will count as leaders in the congress of nations. But 
that is far ahead : for the moment they are content to explore 
this new-found feeling of common purpose, and to work, 
those few who believe in its future, for its further develop- 
ment. It is not so much that the peoples of the Balkans are 
united as that, to an increasing extent, they would like to be. 
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Upon the development of this feeling of common purpose 
will depend their fate if war should break out in Northern 
Europe. For the most fundamental conclusion to be drawn 
from a study of the political circumstances in which they 
stand is that the neutrality of the Balkans is a possible policy 
only in so far as those countries are united. In a most 
immediate sense they are strong enough to remain neutral 
only if they remain together ; divided, they will fall into one 
camp or the other as surely as unshielded fruit in a wind-swept 
orchard. 

With the worst of the crisis still threatening it may be 
worthwhile to consider in turn the factors which make for 
and against Balkan unity, because only then will it be possible 
to assess the chances which Rumania, Greece, Jugoslavia and 
Bulgaria (though not, of course, Turkey, which is our ally) 
may count upon in the maintaining of their neutrality. 

The first, and the most important, factor on the side of 
unity is this new sense of common purpose which, a little 
here and there, has begun to appear in all the countries of the 
south-east, best expressed in the old slogan of the Balkan 
Entente, ‘ The Balkans for the Balkan peoples.’ In some 
eyes its very newness tenders it suspect. It is true that 
scarcely a year has passed since the Balkan Entente agreed 
with Bulgaria to abolish the military clauses of the Treaty of 
Neuilly and thus give satisfaction to one of Sofia’s dearest 
wishes, the recognition of Bulgaria’s legal right to rearm. 
It is true that Turkey’s tentative efforts last month at mediation 
over Bulgaria’s claim to the Dobruja have failed. It is true 
that jealousy, suspicion and ill-will are almost as easy to 
find, if you are interested in finding them, as they always were. 
In spite of everything a new sense of comradeship does exist 
as it has never existed before; there will be reason to 
remember this when the testing-time comes. 

The next most favourable factor is the unifying effect of 
German and Italian economic pressure. The Balkans have 
a common grievance against Germany’s (and to a lesser 
extent Italy’s) trading methods. Upon each of them Germany 
has played the same financial tricks, worked the same dodges 
over clearing arrangements, exchange rates, long-term credits, 
and the rest of Dr. Schacht’s stock-in-trade (furbished up 
nowadays with a few financial wisecracks from Herr Funk). 
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Their political chiefs may not be on very cordial speaking 
terms, but MM. Constantinescu and Bojiloff, respectively 
Rumanian and Bulgarian Ministers of Finance, know only 
too well the urgent need for a common front, at least in the 
commercial field. They and their Turkish, Greek and 
Jugoslav colleagues do not require to be told that the exercise 
of their offices independently of Germany’s direct control 
rests simply and solely on their success in finding markets in 
free-exchange countries. And free-exchange countries are 
only to be found within, or in sympathy with, the Peace 
Front. It is permissible to guess that when M. Bojiloff was 
in Berlin last month he had the special, though private, good 
wishes of his Balkan colleagues. And allied to this economic 
pressure is a corresponding political pressure. Even 
Bulgarian nationalist newspapers like Zora are beginning to 
wonder whether it is altogether to the good that Reichs- 
minister Frick should say in Sofia that Germany expected 
Bulgaria to fight once more on her side, or that Reichsminister 
Frank, also in Sofia, should make such common cause as to 
proclaim that ‘the Germans have the greatest sympathy for 
the Bulgarians: they know well that the sufferings of the 
Bulgarian people are also their own.’ The cat was out of the 
bag, in fact; and anyone who might still be blind could 
regain his sight by pondering the fate of Albania, and 
speculating on that which might be in wait for Jugoslavia. 

Opposed to these positive factors are others which ate 
harshly negative. It is no exaggeration to say that their 
importance will be precisely what the Axis Powers, and 
Germany incalculably more than Italy, care to make of them. 
By a wise policy the negative factors can be dissolved and 
made to disappear, just as by an aggressive policy they can 
be made, at the most extreme, something not far from the 
occasion of war. If wisely applied German economic 
co-operation can in the same way be of the highest value to 
the Balkans ; or it can, at the other extreme, be used as an 
instrument of coercion. 

In brief it may be said that Balkan stability depends upon 
two ovetriding conditions, a refusal on Bulgaria’s part to go 
to war in settlement of territorial claims on Rumania and 
Greece, and, secondly, the maintenance of Jugoslavia’s 
independence of action. In the absence of either of thees 
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conditions it would be extremely difficult to maintain the 
political self-determination of the Balkans as a whole. It is, 
in fact, from Jugoslavia that the danger may eventually come. 
For in any European war Germany would be anxious to 
receive from Rumania large supplies of oil and grain ; those 
supplies could be delivered only if Rumania stayed neutral, 
and one of Germany’s most urgent tasks, therefore, would be 
to try to barter Rumania’s commercial goodwill against a 
ptomise that Hungary and Bulgaria would be restrained from 
attacking Rumania. For this plan Germany already has 
sufficient control of Hungary. But a decisive control of 
Bulgaria can be had only by securing a passage through 
northern Jugoslavia, or at least through the Danube valley. 
And if Jugoslavia falls to the Axis, or more accurately if 
Serbia falls, since Slovenia-Croatia-Dalmatia is in any case 
next to impossible to defend, then the way is opened not only 
to Sofia, but also to Salonica. Balkan unity becomes the 
wildest pipe-dream. It is one of the paradoxes of Balkan 
politics that Bulgaria is likely to remain a good neutral so 
long as Jugoslavia stays independent of the Axis, but that 
from the moment that Belgrade loses freedom of action (and 
the Serbs may be expected to defend their freedom dearly), 
the very moment indeed which any neutral observer would 
count as the signal for the formation of a united Balkan 
league, Sofia seems likely to swing over into the Axis camp. 
Much, then, depends on what the Axis plans for Jugoslavia : 
if the German-Italian military alliance is anything to go by, 
resolving, as it is said to have done, the two Powers’ years-old 
conflict of interests in Slovenia-Croatia-Dalmatia, then the 
future does not look very bright. The least that can be said 
is that neither the Serbs, nor the Croats, nor the Slovenes, 
will easily surrender their independence. 

A footnote on Bulgarian public opinion is necessary here. 
In spite of the popular disappointment at the complete 
neglect of Bulgarian territorial claims after Munich, and the 
natural tendency to criticise the Western Powers on that 
account, there are signs that the Government is finding it 
possible to rely on public opinion to support a mote moderate 
policy than hitherto it has been ready to accept. The visit 
of M. Kiosseivanoff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, to Berlin 
was not made the occasion of popular acclamation in Sofia, 
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but was rathez endured with watchful anxiety. A small but 
significant event of a few months ago happily illustrates this 
trend of thought. The Bulgarian ex-Servicemen’s Associa- 
tion found that one of the interior walls of their new meeting 
hall in Sofia was bare of pictures: the crowned heads of 
Bulgaria were already hung elsewhere in the hall, and so it 
became a matter of requesting someone for a gift. The 
whole of Europe lay open to them. Their request, however, 
went to the British Minister in Sofia, and thence to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Signed portraits of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth now hang on that wall. 

Nor do the arguments based on the slickness of Germany’s 
trading methods all tend one way. Industrialists and com- 
mercial distributors may have good grounds to lament their 
gullibility in the past and take care they will not be deceived 
again; the peasants who form the backbone and most of 
the sinews of the Balkan countries see another side to the 
story. For them German penetration has been one of rising 
ptices and rising subsidies, with their Governments obliged 
(but what do the peasants, even the landowners, cate !) to 
stand the racket. The peasant, indeed, has good reason to 
think well of Germany ; he receives through her good prices 
for his produce, and in return he suffers little from high 
import prices, for his needs are few, and seldom perceives the 
latent threat that German markets may disappear if his 
Government does not conform to Germany’s wishes. There 
are a considerable number of Rumanians who see only 
advantage to themselves in the commercial treaty signed 
with Germany some months ago. Until this spring, when 
the British Government decided to make credits available to 
Rumania and Greece (Turkey must be considered apart, for 
her commercial policy has differed a good deal from that of 
her neighbours), business men and Government officials, 
especially those concerned with agriculture, were more and 
more inclined to acquiesce in the German view. At that 
time, in fact, there was no alternative open to them, and 
therefore little sense in disagreeing. One of the best 
features of the British credits is the heartening effect which 
they ate having : Balkan Governments ate coming to believe 
in their own salvation. 

Can the Balkan countries obtain that really united front 
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without which they can scarcely avoid being drawn into a 
European war if one breaks out ? On the short view, the 
answer must be a regretful negative. The psychological 
difficulties are too great to be overcome without long and 
unhurried preparation. Partially, of course, that united front 
already exists. M. Gafencu’s recent visits to Ankara and 
Athens showed how closely Rumania, Turkey and Greece 
were in common accord; and although the report of a 
military arrangement between the three countries was 
probably unfounded, or at least exaggerated, it is something 
that the report should have seemed sufficiently possible for 
the Rumanian Foreign Office to take the trouble to deny it. 

‘ Experience has shown,’ said M. Gafencu when he was 
at Ankara, ‘that whenever Balkan States have been united 
in a common front only those who have stayed outside the 
union and have turned against it have suffered. . . . Bulgaria’s 
entry into the Entente with reservations or to the prejudice 
of other members is impossible. It must be with a view to 
the common good, to the removal of dangers which threaten 
peace, or for the service of our common cause.’ Although 
this high moral tone is unlikely to strike remorse among 


Bulgarians, it is significant that the rebuff to their hopes on 
the Dobruja has been taken very discreetly in Sofia, and that 
the door to a settlement is not thought to have been finally 
closed. The course of the next few months should show 
how effectively this close agreement between Rumania, 
Turkey and Greece will serve to convince the Axis Powers 
against south-eastern adventures. 


Basi DavIpson. 





RUSSIA’S AIR STRENGTH 


Wuar is Russia’s real air strength ? Various estimates have 
been given, and they differ. very greatly. Ideological bias 
has often coloured the picture presented. There has been 
a good deal of ‘ wishful thinking’ upon the subject. The 
tendency has been to give an audience the figures which it 
wants. There has been little objectivity in the study of the 
question. The writer thinks it well, therefore, to say at once 
that he has no political or other axe to grind and that his sole 
purpose is to state the facts. This is never a very popular 
thing to do, but it is a necessary thing, nevertheless. 

The statistics are both unsatisfactory in themselves and 
difficult to reconcile. They have to be collected here and 
there; there is no official fount of information. The data 
given in the League of Nations Year-book on Armaments 
ate valueless. The estimates given by unofficial writers 
display too often an imperfect acquaintance with the principles 
of the organisation of air forces. They mix up total and 
first-line strengths; they sometimes misuse the term ‘ first- 
line strength’; and they are inclined at times to relate 
production to strength in a way which is totally unwarranted. 

Any air force is made up of three broad classes of machines. 
There are the machines on the establishment of the operational 
squadrons, that is, first-line aircraft. There are the reserves 
of these squadrons, that is, again, operational machines but 
not held on the unit establishments as machines in use. 
There ate, finally, the training machines, which are not 
operational ; though school machines did go up to engage 
taiding airships in the Great War. Other classes, such as 
experimental, might be included, but the three referred to are 
the large classes and the rest may be ignored. They comprise, 
under a different order of categorisation, the functional classes 
of fighters, bombers, reconnaissance machines, seaplanes and 
flying boats, troop transport, etc. Each of these categories is 
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divisible into first-line, reserve, and, at times, training 
aircraft. 

When one finds enormous numbers of aircraft credited 
to a particular State one is inclined to suspect that something 
more than first-line strength is being included. This seems 
certainly to be the explanation of some of the estimates given 
in a recent book, The Miktary Strength of the Powers, by ‘ Max 
Werner’ (English Translation, 1939). It is, as a whole, a 
panegyric of Russia’s might on land and in the air. It quotes 
a number of German, French and British authorities in 
support of the argument, but the figures quoted are themselves 
challengeable. The Wehrmacht, 2 German military organ, 
is given as the authority for a Russian air force of ‘ between 
15,000 and 17,000 machines’ in 1937, and in support the 
Czech paper Venkov is quoted as estimating that 16,000 
machines would be the strength in 1938. One can only 
surmise that reserves ate included, possibly training machines 
as well. One suspects that Colonel Von Biilow’s estimate 
of 8,000 to 10,000 first-line Russian aircraft in 1937 also 
includes reserves. Max Werner’s own estimate that Russia 
could ‘ put approximately 12,000 machines into the air’ is, 
from its form, quite possibly intended to cover reserve 
machines, since these could be ‘ put into the air ’ if pilots were 
available to fly them. The enquiry whether the first-line 
aircraft (proper) would then have any replacements would, 
no doubt, be ignored as an embarrassing question. 

A much more modest estimate is given by M. Pierre Cot, 
who was Minister for Ait in the French Government of the 
Popular Front and would not be disposed to minimise 
Russia’s strength. In his book, L’ Armée de / Air (1939), he 
gives figures of the comparative strengths of the chief Powers 
at the time of the Munich agreement, and in an article in the 
Sunday Times of April 9th, 1939, figures, presumably later, 
for Russia alone. Taken together, they show that, in his 
view, Russia’s first-line strength would be now about 4,500- 
5,000 aircraft; of these, about a quarter would have to be 
retained in the Far East, to keep Japan quiet, and at least 
3,500 would be available in the West. 

A considerably lower estimate was given by another 
ex-Minister for Air, M. Laurent Eynac, in L’ Air for July, 
1938. He credited Russia with 3,000 first-line machines only. 
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The same figure is suggested by Mr. Eric Sargent and Pay- 
master Lieut.-Commander Talbot-Booth in their compilation, 
Air Forces of the World (1939). It was the figure, too, in 
1935, according to P. Malevsky-Malevitch (The Soviet Union 
Today, New York, 1936), but there has undoubtedly been an 
increase in Russia’s air strength since then. The last authority 
adds that, in addition to the 3,000 machines, 800 older ’planes 
were held by the association known as the Osoaviakhim. 

A recently published French book, L’ Aviation Soviétique 
issued by the periodical Les Aiis of Paris, credits Russia with 
a total of 4,200-4,500 first-line machines. They include, it is 
stated, 1,200-1,500 pursuit *planes, 1,500 reconnaissance, 
800 attack, 4oo light, and 300 heavy bombers. Similar 
figures, with a trivial divergence in the first two items, have 
been given in a well-known ‘ news letter’ recently circulated. 
The information is neither piping-hot nor exclusive. 

The estimate given by Herr F. A. Fischer von Potutzyn 
in his book, Luftmacht : Gegenwart und Zukunft im Urteil des 
Auslandes (1938), is very slightly higher, but he admits the 
difficulty of arriving at any exact figures. He says: 


Particulars of the Soviet air arm ate uncommonly vague. 
When, in 1936 the Franco-Russian military pact was enjoying its 
honeymoon the French technical Press was full of appreciations of 
the Russian air re-armament. It could be inferred that the object 
of the admiration was very diversely estimated. Some spoke of a 
first-line strength at that time, 1936, of 4,600 first-line machines and 
1,400 second line, others of 8,000 to 10,000 machines; while 
foreign publications of the year 1937 in regard to first-line air 
strengths displayed more caution, showing Russia to have 4,600 
first-line machines. ‘These were divisible into the three classes of 
offensive, defensive and communication aircraft. To them there 
would have to be added, in accordance with the usual international 
reckoning, the reserve machines. Is the present “o/a/ strength of 
the Russian air arm to be taken as 10,000 or 5,000 machines ? 


Von Poturzyn’s own estimate is 4,600 first-line machines 
(at the end of 1937), which would rise to 7,000 in 1940. One 
would expect it now (mid-1939) to be nearing 6,000, since 
new machines are coming constantly from the factories ; but 
it does not follow that the first-line strength is being very 
largely increased by that flow. The new machines may be 
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used as replacements for obsolete or obsolescent machines 
which, being on squadron establishment, already counted as 
first-line. In the Royal Air Force, for instance, Gladiators 
ate being replaced by Hurricanes or Spitfires, but as the 
Gladiators were included in the first-line figures, the output 
so absorbed does not result in an increase of the figure of 
first-line strength, though it does, of course, mean a 
betterment in quality. 

On the whole one would probably not be far wrong if one 
computed Russia’s first-line strength at something between 
4,000 and 5,000 machines. This is slightly more, in all 
probability, than Germany’s first-line strength, but German 
performance is likely to be superior to Russian. Commander 
R. Fletcher, M.P., made a pretty good shot when, in a ‘ Pen- 
guin Special,’ he estimated Russia’s strength, including 
reserve as well as first-line, at 6,200 to 6,500 aircraft; the 
reserve would be 50 per cent. of the first-line, more or less. 
In an article in the Sunday Times of June 4th, 1939, General 
Ladislas Sikorski, former Prime Minister and War Minister 
of Poland, spoke of Russia’s having ‘over 5,000 "planes in 
active service and as many in the rear’; but a reserve of 
100 per cent. is improbable. 

What of the quality of the Russian aircraft ? It seems to 
be mixed, on the whole. Max Werner quotes many eulogies 
of the performance of the Russian machines in Spain, but it 
is notable that the references are to the years 1936 and 1937. 
In those years the Russian fighters in Spain do appear to have 
been better than those employed by the Nationalists, but the 
balance of advantage seems to have shifted in 1938. At all 
events, the Russian fighter then most commonly used, the 
‘ Rata ’—a short, bullet-shaped low-wing monoplane with a 
Wright-Cyclone engine—heads the published list of aircraft 
brought down by the Nationalists. It was probably out- 
classed by the newer Messerschmitt and Heinkel fighters, both 
of which have a very high performance. 

There is nothing unusual in such a change of fortune. 
It is, in fact, in the nature of things. The machine which has 
the upper hand at a given date is always likely to be surpassed, 
in speed, manceuvrability and quality in general, by a machine 
which was in production at the time of the former’s heyday. 
Date of re-equipment is of vital importance in military 
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aviation. ‘The secret of success is to catch your enemy at the 
crucial moment when your own type or types are at the peak 
and his are at or nearing the due time for re-equipment. 

Britain is second to none in the quality of her aircraft 
mainly because she has the best liquid-cooled engine in the 
world. Engines have always been a weakness in Russia. 
A. W. Just, in his Militarmacht Sowjetunion (1935), ctiticised 
Russian engines as being too heavy. ‘The criticism is still 
true to-day. There are in the Russian air force, says L’ Avia- 
tion Soviétique, a latge number of ‘machines of old type, 
heavy and slow, without great military value.’ The building 
of foreign engines under licence in Russia has not, as yet, 
entirely remedied this particular defect. The Wright Cyclone 
is manufactured at factory No. 19 at Perm, the Hispano- 
Suiza at No. 26 at Rybinsk, the Gnome-Rhéne at No. 29 at 
Zaparoje in the Ukraine. The total production of engines in 
1938 was probably between 8,000 and 9,000, according to 
L’ Aviation Soviétique. 

The number of aircraft factories in Russia has been 
gteatly increased in the last few years ; the rapid development 
accounts, indeed, says Von Poturzyn, for the doubts enter- 
tained abroad in regard to the technical quality of Red air 
force matériel. ‘'The number of aircraft factories increased 
in the last eight years from 18 to 54, and then to 74, of which 
28 produce aircraft, 14 aero-engines and 32 accessories.’ 
According to L’ Aviation Sovittique, however, the number of 
airframe factories is sixteen, twelve being in European Russia 
and four in Eastern Siberia, while others are under con- 
struction. The most famous is No. 22 at Fili, near Moscow, 
which can turn out six twin-engine and two fout-engine 
bombers a day. No. 18 at Varoneje will be nearly as large. 
No. 21 at Gorki can produce four to six single-seater fighters 
(I-16) a day, and No. 1 at Moscow, five two-seater recon- 
naissance machines. The Russian factories have the great 
advantage of being practically all beyond an enemy’s radius 
of air action. 

‘The Soviet aircraft industry is, at present, the most 
powerful in the world, in regard to the potential represented 
by its factories, its material, and the importance of its effec- 
tives,’ says L’ Aviation Sovittique, which adds, however, that 
the quality of the workmen is mediocre. The number of 
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employees is given by Max Werner as 200,000 to 250,000. 
The higher figure is roughly twice the number employed in 
the British industry. In October, 1918, about 350,000 
persons, including 126,000 women and boys, were employed 
in our aircraft industry, but we were then producing three or 
four times as many airframes and engines each month as we 
are at present. 

For personnel to man a great air fleet there should be no 
lack of numbers, at least, in Russia. In December, 1936, 
says Max Werner, the Soviet Union decided to train 150,000 
wart pilots: an almost incredible aim, if correctly stated. 
(Our own flying personnel in 1918 was not much in excess of 
20,000.) ‘The Red Army,’ he states, ‘reckon to wage air 
watfare with between 12,000 and 15,000 machines, and for 
every active pilot, etc., there would be five trained reserves.’ 
This provision would not account for 150,000 pilots, but even 
then would be a stupendous one. In any event, the supply 
of personnel should give no cause for anxiety, although the 
education of a high proportion of the Russian officers leaves 
something to be desired. In 1937, says Von Poturzyn, some 
10,000 pilots were trained in Russia and ‘a want of pilots 
seems therefore to be excluded.’ 

In one respect the Russian air force is in a position of 
unrivalled pre-eminence, namely, in the number of trained 
parachutists which it employs. Max Werner gives the 
number as 70,000; Von Poturzyn states that the programme 
ptovides for an ultimate number of 100,000, In the 
manceuvres of 1936 some 3,000 men were dropped by para- 
chute in ‘ enemy ’ ground, with light and heavy machine-guns, 
ammunition and rations. Tactics of this,kind are favoured 
in the Russian army, whose réle is conceived as the supporting 
of the disaffected proletariat in the country invaded and as 
serving as a rallying point for internal rebellion against the 
bourgeois authorities of the locality. For the same reason, 
as Erich Wollenberg points out in The Red Army (English 
Translation, 1938), the dropping of tanks from aeroplanes 
has been practised on manceuvtes, the intention being to 
provide in this way the nucleus round which, as it moved 
swiftly forward, civil revolt would grow. At one time it 
was suggested that armoured cars which would be converted 
into aeroplanes by a few turns of a handle, and re-converted 
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at need, might serve the same purpose. The idea, naturally, 
came to nothing. 

The Russian air force is neither of such colossal dimensions 
nor of such pre-eminent quality as some of its admirers would 
have us believe. Max Werner’s ‘ten thousand ton bomb 
salvo’ may safely be dismissed as a phantasy. It would be a 
gtave mistake, at the same time, to belittle the value of 
Russia’s air arm. It is a formidable weapon of war. Von 
Poturzyn, who is wholly unlikely to be prejudiced in its favour, 
has expressed the opinion that so far as air power is a matter 
ofa productive industry and an inexhaustible reserve of man- 
power, Russian air power is the strongest in Europe. Allied 
with Britain and France, Russia can play in Europe a part 
which should cause even the most megalomaniac of dictators 
to pause. It has been made a matter of complaint against the 
Allies of 1914-1918 that they failed to bring home the realities 
of war to the German people. There will be no cause for 
complaint on that score in the next war, in which air power 
will make its influence felt to a degree unapproached in the 
last. 

J. M. Sparcur. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IS NOT AN ART 


Tue other day a friend of mine asked me to meet his son, 
who was very keen on showing me some of his photographs 
which were mostly taken in Switzerland. Shots of trees, 
heavy with snow, footsteps in snow, or a child struggling 
along on skis are, of course, thrilling objects for a boy of 
eighteen, but have nothing to do with art whatsoever. 

When the father remarked that he was moved by at least 
twenty photographs which he saw recently at the ‘ London 
Salon ’ and not by one picture at a painting exhibition, I came 
to the conclusion that he must consider photography as an 
art, and therefore I asked him : 

Photographer: Do you think photography is an art ? 

Painter: I do. 

Photographer: I don’t. 

Painter : Why don’t you ? 

Photographer : Because it does not move me. 

Painter: Will you first explain to me what you mean by 
art P 

Photographer: I can’t express myself very well, but I 
think art must come from an inspiration and must therefore 
happen from within. 

Painter: And photography happens from without ? 

Photographer: Exactly. 

Painter: Perhaps you can’t judge objectively enough 
because you look at it from the selling point of view only. 

Photographer: That is how it should be. A sensible 
photographer should never go beyond taking pictures. 
This means he should not start making them look like 
paintings, otherwise he can’t even be considered a good 
photographer. If some people are moved by a landscape 
photograph it is because they are revisualising a landscape 
which they have actually seen. But if the scene has not been 
personally ‘experienced,’ how can one possibly be moved by 
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it ? It can only be looked upon as a record and solely for this 
purpose should the photograph be taken. 

Painter: You don’t seem to believe that photography 
expresses anything at all ? 

Photographer: Photography expresses the exact regis- 
tration of reality and a precise reproduction of nature, and 
comes therefore nearest to surrealism, which believes in the 
reality as a basis of real art and is much more suited to photo- 
graphy than to painting. Photography is not without an 
artistic element, but anything that the eye and lens are not 
capable of taking in lies beyond its possibilities and belongs 
to the creative imagination of the painter. 


And yet another friend of mine with whom I also discussed 
this subject told me that he was so much moved by the 
photograph of a landscape which he had never seen that he 
was going to have the picture framed. When he revealed 
this to me, my estimation of him went down considerably. 
A few days later I met him again, and I was told that he had 
become a bit doubtful about framing the photograph after 
the conversation we had had together. 

Even one hundred years ago, when photography had 
just been invented, questions arose as to whether photography 
should be considered an art. Baudelaire mentions it in his 
Curiosités Esthétiques in the chapter on ‘ Le Public Moderne 
et la Photographie’ : 


Puisque la photographie nous donne toutes les garanties 
désirables d’exactitude (ils croient cela, les insensés !), Part, c’ést 
la photographie. 

Comme l’industrie photographique était le refuge de tous les 
peintres manqués, trop mal doués ou trop paresseux pour achever 
leur études, cet universel engouement portait non-seulement le 
caractére de l’aveuglement et de l’imbécillité, mais avait aussi la 
couleur d’une vengeance. Qu’une si stupide conspiration, dans 
laquelle on trouve, comme dans toutes les autres, les méchants et 
les dupes, puisse réussir d’une maniére absolue, je ne le crois pas, 
ou du moins je ne veux pas le croire ; mais je suis convaincu que 
les progrés mal appliqués de la photographie ont beaucoup con- 
tribué, comme d’ailleuts tous les progrés purement matériels, a 
Pappauvrissement du génie artistique francais, déja si rare. La 
Fatuité moderne aura beau rugir, éructer tous les borborygmes de 
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sa ronde personalité, vomir tous les sophismes indigestes dont une 
philosophie récente l’a bourée 4 gueule-que-veux-tu, cela tombe 
sous les sens que l’industrie, faisant irruption dans l’art, en devient 
la plus mortelle ennemie, et que la confusion des fonctions empéche 
qu’aucune soit bien remplie. La poésie et le progrés sont deux 
ambitieux qui se haissent d’une haine instinctive, et, quand its se 
recontrent dans le méme chemin, il faut que P’un des deux serve 
Pautre. S’il est permis 4 la photographie de suppléer l’art dans 
quelques-unes de ses fonctions, elle laura bientét supplanté ou 
corrompu tout 4 fait, grace 4 Palliance naturelle qu’elle trouvera 
dans la sottise de la multitude. II faut donc qu’elle rentre dans 
son véritable devoir, qui est d’étre la servante des sciences et des 
arts, mais la trés-humble servante, comme l’imprimerie et la sténo- 
graphie, qui n’ont ni créé ni suppléé la littérature. Qu’elle enrichisse 
rapidement l’album du voyageur et rende a ses yeux la précision qui 
manquerait 4 sa mémoire, qu’elle orne la bibliothéque du naturaliste, 
exagére les animaux microscopiques, fortifie méme de quelques 
renseignements les hypothéses de l’astronome; qu’elle soit le 
secrétaire et le gardenote de quiconque a besoin dans sa profession 
d’une absolue exactitude matérielle, jusque-la-rien de mieux. 


The French chemist, Joseph L. Gay-Lussac, remarked 
very wisely that ‘the palette of the photographic painter is 
not very tich in colours and only composed of Black and 
White. If photography leaves the carefully drawn lines of 
representing its means of expression and rises above itself 
into the world of the painter, then it becomes untrue, and one 
is justified in saying that photography has nothing to do with 
art.’ 

The fundamental difference between photography and 
painting is this : 

Before the technical function begins, the photographer 
has to make up his mind about the choice of his ‘ motif,’ the 
composition of the picture and how the light is going to be 
arranged. He does not depend on chance but in the prepara- 
tions towards the technical process only can he display his 
artistic sense, whereas the painter starts while he is at work. 
Anybody who is endowed with these characteristics is quite 
capable of making a good photographer. Of course it takes 
some time to acquire a good technique. This can easily be 
achieved just as one can learn how to type. If one goes 
deeper into the matter and asks: ‘ What is the reason for 
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doing photography?’ one comes to the conclusion that 
there are many of them. If one would ask a painter why he 
paints, he could not give you any reason except that paint he 
must | 

Many people are photographers in order to make a living. 
Some specialise in taking pictures of animals because they 
are desperately fond of them. Some women take photo- 
gtaphs in order to help their husbands, who may be com- 
mercial artists. Only people who are interested in birds 
would take the trouble of getting up early to watch them for 
hours and even then the result is not always satisfactory. 

I am a photographer. Before I started photography I 
studied music. At one time I took photographs of musicians 
only. After that I switched over to advertising because it 
pays better. Here I smiled at my painter friend, who had 
already remarked that I looked at it too much from the 
selling point of view. Henow got up toshow me some of his 
own work. I recognised one picture in particular because 
recently I had made him some photographic enlargements 
and here was the same subject skilfully used for his canvas. 
To my mind his painting was nothing but a coloured 
photograph. 

Up to now photography has always followed in the 
footsteps of painting. What phases painting has gone 
through, photography has faithfully adopted as her own. 
In this connection I would like to mention the name of 
David Octavius Hill, a Scotsman, who lived at the beginning 
of the last century. His name is forgotten as a painter, his 
paintings have disappeared, but his photographic work will 
be remembered for all times. He did wonderful things with 
his camera. Perhaps because of its inefficiency he was. able 
to give his photographs a greater artistic value than any other 
photographer has ever achieved after him. He has brought 
out such subtleties in composition, expression and general 
detail that one can almost say photography must have given 
him just as much pain as painting. His pictures could easily 
be taken for paintings. Of course in the early stages of 
photography one had to make allowance for this error. One 
was too much puzzled by the new discovery. Nowadays 
there is no excuse for not knowing where to place photo- 
graphy ; the whole process is a modern scientific invention. 
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There is one purely photographic process I would like 
to mention, a thrilling thing called ‘ Solarisation.’ I don’t 
know who was the discoverer of it. It is a process which 
might have happened accidentally. Man-Ray was one of 
the first who made others interested in it. I have done 
it myself. It needs great skill, One can spoil many 
plates before one can claim any results. What happens 
is this. 

A person, say, is photographed, for which purpose a 
plate is used. It must be a plate because it can be controlled 
much better than a film. The background, too, is of great 
importance. It must be completely black. The exposure 
has to be just right and that is where the difficulty comes in. 
You shut yourself into your darkroom and begin to develop 
in complete darkness. After some time you switch on a 
dim red light, and now the strangest thing takes place. A 
dark line slowly creeps up amidst a fog which is spreading 
over the whole plate like a London mist. This controlled 
fogging of a negative, which exhibits a positive and negative 
image at the same time, is the main characteristic of pseudo- 
solarisation. The positive part of the negative occurs 
through reversing the shadows of the subject and therefore 
the black background will finally change into a light colour. 
True solarisation happens very rarely. The effect of this 
peculiar process is a very striking one. The whole subject 
seems to be suspended in the air. Solarisation is most 
suitable for advertising. I wish it were used more for this 
purpose. There is nothing moving about solarised pictures, 
though it is an exciting experiment. 

To be a photographer can be thrilling at times, though it 
never thrills me from within. It is out of a spiritual poverty 
that photography claims so much to be an art. Unless it 
serves a purpose only it will not survive. One could object 
that a real work of art is not always moving either. That is 
true. To give you an example I am only thinking of the 
Venus de Milo at the Louvre. Out of fun I asked the keeper 
who was guarding her: ‘ Comment vous-aimez la Venus?’ 
‘ Je L’ai vu pendant dix ans |’ he exclaimed furiously. To him 
she is certainly not a work of art, but I dare say that even he 
was impressed by her beauty when he saw her for the first 
time. 
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To come back to photography: I have the highest 
respect for it when it is put in the service of science and 
consequently mankind. Its possibilities are then inexhaus- 
tible. It penetrates everywhere. Hardly anything is sacred 
to the X-ray. One day it may interfere with our dreams. 
It may preserve countries. It may destroy them. I am sure 
Hitler is sometimes dreaming of landscapes on which he has 
some future designs. They may easily be identified by 
X-ray and statesmen need not meet in order to find out 
“what is in one another’s minds.’ 

Ursuta HARTLEBEN. 
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FORD MADOX (HUEFFER) FORD; OBIT 


THERE passed from us this June a very gallant combatant 
for those things of the mind and of letters which have been 
in our time too little prized. There passed a man who took 
in his time more punishment of one sort and another than I 
have seen meted to anyone else. For the ten years before 
I got to England there would seem to have been no one but 
Ford who held that French clarity and simplicity in the 
writing of English verse and prose were of immense import- 
ance as in contrast to the use of a stilted traditional dialect, a 
‘language of verse’ unused in the actual talk of the people, 
even of ‘ the best people,’ for the expression of reality and 
emotion. 

In 1908 London was full of ‘ gargoyles,’ of poets, that is, 
with high reputation, most of whose work has gone since 
into the discard. At that time, and in the few years preceding, 
there appeared without notice various fascicule which one 
can still, surprisingly, read, and they were not designed for 
mouthing, for the ‘rolling out’ of ‘ohs.’ They weren’t 
what people were looking for as the prolongation of 
Victoria’s glory. They weren’t, that is, ‘intense’ in the 
then sense of the word. 

The justification or programme of such writing was 
finally (about 1913) set down in one of the best essays (preface) 
that Ford ever wrote. 

It advocated the prose value of verse-writing, and it, 
along with his verse, had more in it for my generation than 
all the retchings (most worthily) after ‘ quantity ’ (#.¢., quanti- 
tative metric) of the late Laureate Robert Bridges or the 
useful, but monotonous, in their day unduly neglected, as 
more recently unduly touted, metrical labours of G. Manley 
Hopkins. 

I have put it down as personal debt to my forerunners 
that I have had five, and only five, useful criticisms of my 
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writing in my lifetime, one from Yeats, one from Bridges, 
one from Thomas Hardy, a recent one from a Roman Arch- 
bishop and one from Ford, and that last the most vital, or 
at any rate on par with Hardy’s. 

That Ford was almost an da//uciné few of his intimates can 
doubt. He felt until it paralysed his efficient action, he saw 
quite distinctly the Venus immortal crossing the tram tracks. 
He inveighed against Yeats’ lack of emotion as, for him, 
proved by Yeats’ so great competence in making literary use 
of emotion. 

And he felt the errors of contemporary style to the point 
of rolling (physically, and if you look at it as mere superficial 
snob, ridiculously).on the floor of his temporary quarters in 
Giessen when my third volume displayed me trapped, fly- 
papered, gummed and strapped down in a jejune provincial 
effort to learn, mehercule, the stilted language that then passed 
for ‘good English’ in the arthritic milieu that held control 
of the respected British critical circles, Newbolt, the backwash 
of Lionel Johnson, Fred Manning, the Quarterlies and the 
rest of ’em. 

And that roll saved me at least two years, perhaps more. 
It sent me back to my own proper effort, namely, toward using 
the living tongue (with younger men after me), though none 
of us has found a more natural language than Ford did. 

This is a dimension of poetry. It is, magari, an Homeric 
dimension, for of Homer there are at least two dimensions 
apart from the surge and thunder. Apart from narrative 
sense and the main constructive, there is this to be said of 
Homer, that never can you read half a page without finding 
melodic invention, still fresh, and that you can hear the actual 
voices, as of the old men speaking in the course of the phrases. 

It is for this latter quality that Ford’s poetry is of high 
importance, both in itself and for its effect on all the best 
subsequent work of his time. Let no young snob forget 
this. 

I propose to bury him in the order of merits as I think 
he himself understood them, first for an actual example in the 
writing of poetry; secondly, for those same merits more 
fully shown in his prose, and thirdly, for the critical acumen 
which was implicit in his finding these merits. 

As to his prose, you can apply to it a good deal that he 
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wrote in praise of Hudson (tightly) and of Conrad, I think 
with a bias toward generosity that in parts defeats its critical 
applicability. It lay so natural on the page that one didn’t 
notice it. I read an historical novel at sea in 1906 without 
noting the name of the author. A scene at Henry VIIIth’s 
court stayed depicted in my memory and I found years later 
that Ford had written it. 

I wanted for private purposes to make a note on a point 
raised in Ancient Lights; I thought it would go on the back 
of an envelope, and found to my young surprise that I couldn’t 
make the note in fewer words than those on Ford’s actual 
page. That set me thinking, mebercule. I did not in those 
days care about prose. If ‘prose’ meant anything to me, 
it meant Tacitus (as seen by McKail), a damned dangerous 
model for a young man in those days or these days in England, 
though I don’t regret it; one never knows enough about 
anything. Start with Tacitus and be cured by Flaubert vid 
Ford, or start with Ford or Maupassant and be girt up by 
Tacitus, after fifty it is &if kif, all one. But a man is a pig 
not to be grateful to both sides. 

Until the arrival of such ‘ uncomfortables ’ as Wyndham 
Lewis, the distressful D. H. Lawrence, D. Goldring, G. 
Cannan, etc., I think Ford had no one to play with. The 
elder generation loathed him, or at any rate such cross- 
section of it as I encountered. He disturbed ’em, he took 
Dagon by the beard, publicly. And he founded the greatest 
Little Review or pre-Little Review of our time. From 1908 
to 1910 he gathered into one fasciculus the work of Hardy, 
H. James, Hudson, Conrad, C. Graham, Anatole France, the 
the great old-stagers, the most competent of that wholly 
unpleasant decade, Bennett, Wells, and, I think, even 
Galsworthy. 

And he got all the first-rate and high second-raters of my 
own decade, W. Lewis, D. H. Lawrence (made by Ford, 
dug out of a board school in Croydon), Cannan, Walpole, 
etc. (Eliot was not yet on the scene). 

The inner story of that review and the treatment of Ford 
by its obtainers is a blot on London’s history that time will 
not remove, though, of course, it will become invisible in the 
perspective of years. 

As critic he was perhaps wrecked by his wholly unpolitic 
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generosity. In fact, if he merits an epithet above all others, 
it would be ‘ The Unpolitic.’? Despite all his own interests, 
despite all the hard-boiled and half-baked vanities of all the 
various lots of us, he kept on discovering merit with 
monotonous regularity. 

His own best prose was probably lost, as isolated chapters 
in unachieved and too-quickly-issued novels. He persisted 
in discovering capacities in similar crannies. In one weekly 
after another he found and indicated the capacities of Mary, 
Jenny, Willard, Jemimah, Horatio, etc., despite the fact that 
they all of ’em loathed each other, and could by no stretch 
of imagination be erected into a compact troop of Fordites 
supporting each other and moving on the citadels of 
publication. 

And that career I saw him drag through three countries. 
He took up the fight for free letters in Paris, he took it up 
again in New York, where I saw him a fortnight before his 
death, still talking of meritorious novels, still pitching the 
tale of unknown men who had written the istoire morale 
contemporaine truthfully and without trumpets, told this or 
that phase of America as seen from the farm or the boiler- 
works, as he had before wanted young England to see young 
England from London, from Sussex. 

And of all the durable pages he wrote (for despite the 
fluff, despite the apparently aimless meander of many of ’em, 
he did write durable pages) there is nothing that more registers 
the fact of our day than the two portraits in the, alas, never- 
finished Women and Men (Thtee Mountains Press, 1923), 
Meaty Walker and ‘ T.’ 

Ezra Pounp. 
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BROADCAST MUSIC 


THE technical advance in tone reproduction during the past 
three or four years has been such that the microphone 
demands the serious attention of the music-lover. In the 
first stages, where microphonic reproduction began to be 
acceptable, the greatest satisfaction was derived from recitals, 
problems of solo voices or instruments being naturally easier 
for the engineers to deal with ; when the technique became 
sufficiently advanced for transmission of orchestras, the chief 
fault, apart from the impossibility of capturing the upper and 
lower string harmonics, lay in a lack of tonal body, especially 
in the basses. What followed may have represented a step 
forwatd from the technical point of view, but, for us, at any 
tate, was insupportable musically—it was the period when 
engineers discovered how to do justice to the basses of an 
orchestra; there was not a set that did not boom forth 
triumphantly i its rumbling double basses and rolling tympani 
—the result was a glorious muddle of tone which the unini- 
tiated were pleased to call mellowness. We are just recover- 
ing from the bass ‘ complex’ although it has left its traces 
on a large section of the wireless audience, namely, that which 
the wireless has created for itself. Doubtless, present 
progress in the direction of a keener tone will help to 
convince this section that music is not just a beautiful sound 
but a wonderfully complex pattern of melody and harmony. 

Meanwhile, for the connoisseur, chamber music, by reason 
of the intimate atmosphere which it requires and its conse- 
quent appropriateness to broadcasting, ‘ comes over’ better 
than any other form of music-making. Orchestral and 
operatic broadcasts, especially the latter, present greater 
difficulties of balance of tone; and the next step forward 
should aim at transmitting a more widely diffused tone which 
will eliminate the necessity of outside controlling. And 
when another important fault in the microphone will have 
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been corrected—namely, its tendency to make tone appear 
larger than life when the executants or singers are near to it 
(this is most obvious with singers, whose voices often appear 
much fuller over the wireless)—many music-lovers to whom 
the atmosphere of the concert hall is not vital will actually 
obtain greater enjoyment from listening in than from the 
‘real thing.’ 

In the matter of programmes, a monopoly like the B.B.C. 
lays itself open to a double barrage of criticism ; and it is to 
its great credit that it has succeeded so far in blending its 
duty as an ‘ elevator’ of the public mind and a procurer of 
entertainment. For the serious music-lover there is a much 
too large daily output of ‘light’ music. The ever-popular 
cinema organist, quintets, salon orchestras, and other groups 
of music-producers (generally excellent players) pour forth 
hour after hour of really bad music or, worse still, arrange- 
ments of good music to bring it within the reach of the general 
public. All this could, and does, make an excellent obbligato 
to the suburban tea-time conversation, but must not be 
mentioned in the same breath.as the immortal, masterpieces 
which—terrible thought !|—can be heard with no more 
trouble. On the other hand, the man-in-the-street whose 
appetite for music does not extend to the ‘ heavy. stuff’ is 
generally intolerant of symphonic music. Viewing the 
B.B.C. as an institution for providing entertainment to the 
general public, the music-lover has no. justification for 
complaint of his treatment, and the proportion of good music 
to be heard greatly exceeds that of music-lovers to the rest 
of the public. Taking an average weekly evening programme 
(i.e. from 6 p.m. to midnight) of the two main B.B.C. wave- 
lengths, we find that classical music (including the short 
nightly session of gramophone records and occasional talks 
on music) accounts for nine out of the thirty-five hours 
available on each wavelength. We do not think there exists, 
even amongst inveterate music-lovers, a person who wishes 
to listen in day-in-day-out all the yeat round; and for any 
other it is extremely unlikely that an evening will go by 
without there being some programme to his taste. It must 
be admitted that, as a small minority of this country, music- 
lovets ate an exigent class whose varied likes and dislikes 
would, if gratified, take up every minute of the available hours 
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for broadcasting. This is really an indirect way of admitting 
the infinite and never-ending variety and scope of music as 
compared with other broadcasting material. 

The B.B.C. has played an important part in the present 
renaissance of English musical life. Its winter series of 
Wednesday evening public orchestral concerts in the Queen’s 
Hall, and Sunday evening studio concerts, can compare in 
quality and interest with any in the world, and the annual 
London Music Festivals at which Toscanini conducts the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra are, of course, making musical 
history. But the greatest service the B.B.C. has done to 
music in England was the taking over of the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts in 1926, since when they have been 
relayed on every weeknight throughout the summer. The 
broadcast of the ‘ Proms ’—which constitute a complete 
panorama of the world’s great music—has been responsible 
more than any other factor for the broadening of interest in 
good music in this country. It is particularly gratifying to 
see how the B.B.C. has co-operated with other musical 
societies; thus several concerts of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society are relayed each season, and the Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra has been given a real stimulus by the 
weekly broadcast of its afternoon symphony concerts. 

The B.B.C.’s greatest advantage over other concert- 
giving societies is the freedom which it can exercise in the 
choice of programmes by not having to give the public only 
what it will pay to hear. The musical public here is far too 
lacking in healthy curiosity to justify anybody with less 
resources in giving such works as Milhaud’s Christopher 
Columbus, Stravinsky’s Persephone or CEdipus Rex, Honegget’s 
King David, Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, Hindemith’s Mashis der 
Maker or Mahlet’s giant Eighth Symphony, all of which have 
been heard in concert performances of the Corporation over 
the past few years. Concert performances of an opera like 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Male invariably provoke strong 
comment from the critics, who rightly contend that a work 
written for the stage suffers considerably by being performed 
inaconcert hall. The fact is that the works in this form which 
the B.B.C. occasionally presents are landmarks in contem- 
porary music and represent the intelligent London musician’s 
only means of keeping in touch with the development of 
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present-day operatic composers. Even so the movement 
would have to be quickened and intensified in order to make 
it more than an echo. With the presentation of international 
opera in the state it actually is in England, it is quite out of 
the question to hope to witness. stage performances of, for 
example, Alban Berg’s intensely realistic Wozzeck—one of 
the few real masterpieces by the Central European school of 
the nineteen-twenties. True, the work can no more be heard 
in Germany, where it is considered ‘ unhealthy.’ But when 
all has been said in favour of concert performances of opera, 
they still remain an exceedingly poor substitute for the ‘ real 
thing ’ for the audience in the hall. When, as in the recent 
presentation of Mathis der Maler, the singers ate placed on 
the same level as a very large orchestra, they often have the 
utmost difficulty in making themselves heard, let alone 
intelligible. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
listeners on the wireless gained a much better idea of the work 
through skilful controlling of the various components. 

All this stresses the potentialities of studio broadcasts 
which, after all, are the B.B.C.’s chief medium for music 
making. Especially where opera is concerned there is wide 
scope for improvement. It must be admitted that develop- 
ments in the broadcasting of opera have not yet reached a 
stage comparable with those of other forms of music more 
congenial to the average Englishman. In Italy, where opera 
is by far the most popular form of music, complete operas 
are broadcast either from the Milan, Rome, or other opera 
houses or from the studios, twice weekly on an average, all 
the year round. The most significant lesson to be derived 
from the Italian broadcasting system is that studio broadcasts 
and relays from opera houses find equal favour. Many 
opera-lovers enjoy the ‘ atmosphere’ which a relay can give 
them, the sound of conversation mingled with ‘ strands’ of 
themes as the orchestra tunes up, the sudden hush as the lights 
go out, and, in Italian opera, the applause and encores (a 
particular point of controversy at the present juncture) 
during performances; but, musically, it is obvious that a 
carefully prepared. studio broadcast can be much more 
effective. The microphone has not yet attained that degree 
of mobility whereby a continually perfect balance is kept 
between stage and orchestra (although in lightly-scored 
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passages the effect can sometimes be astonishingly realistic). 
On the other hand a feat of technical virtuosity such as the 
recent performance in Germany of an operatic duet with the 
orchestra and one of the singers in one studio and the other 
singer in another hundreds of miles away gives some idea of 
what might be done in one studio in the matter of balance— 
and balance can make or mar the broadcast of an opera. 

The B.B.C.’s policy in the broadcasting of opera was, 
until recently, to relay separate acts from the Covent Garden, 
Glyndebourne and Sadlet’s Wells seasons, with the very 
occasional treat of a complete performance. There has been 
a marked change for the better this year, however, when 
Tosca, Traviata and Otello have been relayed in full from 
Covent Garden and Don Giovanni and Verdi’s Macbeth from 
Glyndebourne. However, Glyndebourne and Covent 
Garden last for only two months in the spring ; meanwhile, 
to fill the gap in the long winter months an intensification of 
relays from Sadler’s Wells would be welcome. But no more 
bits and pieces—whole operas. It will always be a point 
of controversy whether opera should be given in a language 
which can be understood by the audience or in its original 
language. Much, of course, depends on the translations, and 
the ‘ Wells’ productions are noteworthy for the attention 
given them. If ever there was a work in which the words 
mattered (if, indeed, one accepts this theory), it is Nozze di. 
Figaro, of which Professor Dent’s excellent translation is 
used at Sadler’s Wells ; acts from this production have been 
broadcast before, but Figaro is a work which never loses by 
repetition, and the perfect team-work of the Sadler’s Wells 
company makes its performances of the difficult ensembles a 
joy to the ear; it is to be hoped an early opportunity will be 
taken of broadcasting a complete Sadler’s Wells performance 
of Mozart’s masterpiece. 

The newly instituted B.B.C. studio productions of opera 
have met with a decidedly mixed reception. Music-lovers 
have every reason to be grateful for the production of a work 
so little known in this country as Puccini’s La Rondine, and 
the studio performances of Manon, Boris Godunov ot I] Trova- 
tore, with the finest available British singers, might have 
found equal favour with them; it is the manner of the 
B.B.C. productions which has irritated a great many lovers 
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of opera. These performances are considered of sufficient 
importance to warrant each one’s being repeated twice ; 
yet important cuts are countenanced to make room for a 
narrative. A sporting spirit may be very well in its place— 
it even adds zest to the team-work in an operatic performance 
—but surely there is no need for the intrusion of a running 
commentary! It is paradoxical that opera relays here should, 

for a large part, consist either of acts taken here and there 
from outside performances, as we have pointed out above, 
and preceded by a hasty explanation (or with no explanation 
at all) of the plot, or a ‘ potted’ studio version with an elaborate 
commentaty which more often than not interferes grievously 
with the musical continuity. In the former the uninitiated 
cannot be very much enlightened by the announcer’s bare 
outline of a sometimes very complicated plot, especially if 
it is the last act of an opera which happens to be relayed ; 
in the latter, however ingratiating the speaker’s voice may 
be, its intrusion constitutes a serious lessening of the impres- 
sion of verisimilitude, which, as it is, the style of the singers 
often does little to help. What is needed for a more thorough 
understanding of operas broadcast is a short talk, with 
musical illustrations where, as in Wagner’s works, leitmotifs 
ate of real importance, either in a separate programme or 
immediately preceding the performance. 

Another aspect of the B:B.C.’s duties—and one which 
receives its serious attention—is the performance of contem- 
porary music, and in particular that of the British school, to 
which it is doing a real service. It is in a large measure due 
to the B.B.C. that young composers like Britten and Rubbra 
are making theit way, whilst the magnificent executions at 
the Wednesday evening concerts of some of the masterpieces 
of contemporary English music must contribute to making 
them better appreciated by music-lovers all over the world. 
It is not sufficiently realised at home or abroad that Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, of the older, and William Walton, of the 
younger generation, are two of the greatest living composers. 
While at the public concerts, performances are given of 
established works, the Friday evening contemporary concerts 
are of importance in giving frequent first performances of 
new works by British composers and in letting us know what 
foreign musicians ate writing to-day. Much of the music 
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heard at these concerts, although technically it may compel 
admiration, does not shine by its inspiration and the, discovery 
of a compelling work like The Vision of Isaiah, by the Swiss 
composer Willi Burkhard, is all the greater reward to musi- 
cians and listeners alike for having to endure the arduous 
note-spinning which takes place at many of these concerts. 

The contemporary concerts alternate, on Friday evenings, 
with the miscellaneous concetts; these either mark in 
transcendent fashion some special occasion—thus:a Ravel 
concert last November to commemorate the first anniversary 
of the composer’s death, under the direction of a foremost 
interpreter of his work, Pierre Monteux—or include neglected 
works of peculiar interest, such as Busoni’s one-act theatrical 
Capriccio Arlecchino performed in January. 

The numerous odd studio sessions of orchestral music 
played by one or the other of the sections of the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (two of the sections form full-sized 
orchestras in themselves) are almost invariably characterised 
by the inclusion of some little-known work, either ancient or 
modern, which bears witness to the competence of the 
B.B.C.’s programme-making department. There comes a 
time when performances of the routine classics, except under 
ideal conditions such as obtain at the London Music Festival, 
lose some of their appeal for the intelligent music-lover. 
In the past two years the tendency for studio. sessions to 
include unusual works has become more marked, and it is a 
very welcome one. It is obviously very difficult to strike 
a proper balance in the choice of works performed, but it does 
occur to us that the B.B.C. might employ its vast orchestral 
and choral resources in giving more than occasional per- 
formances of some of Berlioz’s great works—the Requiem 
for instance—which most other societies throughout the 
world are precluded from performing because of the inability 
to muster the colossal forces the composer demands. We 
recall with particular gratitude a concert in March, 1936, 
when the B.B.C. presented the Regaéem—and also the Symphonie 
Funébre et Triomphale—conducted by that fine Berliozian, 
Sir Hamilton Harty ; but it would be good to be able to hear 
such works more than once in a decade. On the other hand, 
out-of-the-way compositions on a smaller scale have been 
broadcast in special recitals ever since the Foundations of 
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Music series—a title which lapsed perhaps because of its too- 
educative implication—but the principle has remained in the 
weekly series which centre around a given subject. There is, 
of course, unlimited scope in these types of programmes, 
but to present them in an interesting and diversified manner 
requires much skill. A selection at random from the begin- 
ning of this year includes items as varied as Brahms’ vocal 
duets, unfamiliar Mozart orchestral music (an extensive 
field, this), early romantic pianoforte music (Dussek, Field, 
etc.), and the English Masque (Purcell, Blow, Arne, Handel). 

In considering the present state in the development of 
witeless, we wonder whether a point has not already been 
reached where its amenities are taken too much for granted. 
From the technical point of view the element of surprise 
which used to be associated with early sets and the satisfaction 
derived from a successful relay have given place to the vulgar 
device of ‘ push-button’ tuning—as if it were too much 
trouble to adjust the tuning oneself. From the artistic point 
of view, the facility with which the greatest artistic creations 
are brought within the reach of every man is in danger of 
defeating its own end by ‘familiarity breeding contempt.’ 
In order that wireless should take the place it deserves as a 
diffuser of great music, an end should be made of the all-too- 
common attitude of tuning-in ‘to see what’s on.’ It is not 
fair either to the ordinary listener or to the music, if that 
listener happens to find himself hearing, quite by chance, the 
middle of a Beethoven symphony without any previous 
knowledge of its form or structure. Nothing could do more 
to make a greater public aware of the endless beauties in 
gteat music than a more purposeful listening to it. 

It was estimated in a recent census that the B.B.C. had an 
invisible audience of about 32,000,000, of which 24,000,000 
listened to variety, which was found to be the most popular 
of all B.B.C. programmes; the least popular was chamber 
music, with 2,000,000. The average attendance at a chamber 
music concert in a London hall is less than five hundred. 
This example of the least easily assimilated form of music- 
making may be some pointer to the potentialities of wireless 
as a moulder of public taste. 

Jacqurs Bornorr. 
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COMMENTARY 


Ar breakfast the other day, looking out at the familiar dirty 
blanket of sky, with its promise of a tepid rain about lunch- 
time, I was reminded of a remark once made to me by an 
Irish farmer from the top of a drenched load of hay. ‘ Ah 
well,’ he said, looking upwards into the descending mizzle, 
“the worst of the summert’s over.’ 

In Germany, I suppose, bad weather can be attributed to 
the influence of Jewish financiers or Bolshevists or President 
Roosevelt, but here we have no one to blame, and no means 
of retaliation ; and one realises, as the thunder rattles overhead 
and one shelters in the doorway of a shop filled with tennis 
flannels and beach-suits, how the English summer has 
developed our great national characteristic, our ability to 
put up with almost anything almost indefinitely : the weather, 
the National Government, ribbon development, blue street- 
lights, warm beer—anything. 

Politically, this quality of resignation has been so 
encouraged in us by our rulers during the past five years 
that we are no longer able to produce indignation when this 
is suddenly required of us. Mr. Chamberlain’s references to 
the ‘ intolerable insults ’ inflicted on us by the Japanese, for 
instance, have had a disappointing reception. A while ago 
a London cinema found it possible to advertise a film about 
Japan in the following words: ‘ Japan—Master of the 
Orient: March of Time’s Insight on East’s Striptease Artists.’ 
And I recently saw a film of Mr. Chamberlain making a very 
firm speech about Japan, in which he described the Japanese 
demands as ‘ inadmissible,’ going so far as to emphasise the 
word, and there were pauses in the speech which I think 
were meant to be filled with angry applause ; but a packed 
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cinema heard him in silence. We are now well schooled in 
the art of bearing indignities. 


Dr. Goebbels, no doubt, would resent the suggestion that 
we have become apathetic, for he is at present waging ‘ a war 
of nerves ’ on us, and, according to his newspapers, England 
is in a state of hysteria. I gather from this that Germans must 
be in a highly nervous condition, for it is a general rule that 
Dr. Goebbels’s propaganda reflects conditions in his own 
country—by proxy; they are represented as conditions in 
other countries. If Germany is conducting a pogrom, or 
planning one, the German newspapers are full of accounts of 
pogroms elsewhere. If Germany is planning to attack some 
country, her newspapers describe at length the plans of other 
countries to attack Germany. If the victim is expected to 
resist, the victim’s arguments for resisting are advanced 
as Germany’s reasons for attacking: Czechoslovakia, for 
example, was invaded in the name of ‘ self-preservation.’ 
And when Dr. Goebbels describes Germany as being ‘ in the 
not too enviable position of the harmless pedestrian in the 
midst of a dark wood who has been robbed of all his belong- 
ings and who is being invited to a friendly conversation by 
the one who took his watch, and even dangles it provocatively 
before his nose,’ we wonder what wretched small State is 
shortly to be placed in that position by Germany. 

The method is that of the 4# quoque in advance, and in a 
cutious, roundabout way it enables Nazi journalists to write 
the truth without appearing to do so, which I hope is a relief 
to some of them. By using this through-the-looking-glass 
technique, they can write about Germany in the guise of 
England or France or America, identifying her aims with the 
alleged aims of other countries: Some time ago the semi- 
official news agency Deutsche Dienst referred to ‘the mad, 
world-endangering ambition of a single man,’ The man 
referred to was President Roosevelt, but the phrase is so 
precise and so appropriate (and so obviously nonsense if 
applied to President Roosevelt) that it gives the show away ; 
and I would like to think that some Nazi journalist obtained 
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an occult, blasphemous satisfaction from putting that phrase 
on paper. 


* * * * * 


A document called Some Things You Should Know if War 
Should Come : Public Information Leaflet No. 1, issued from the 
Lord Privy Seal’s office, has been dropped through my 
letter-box. It contains advice on what to do during an 
air-raid, explains that the warning will be given either by 
* short blasts ’ or by ‘ a warbling note ’ on hooters and sirens, 
and adds some general information, such as: ‘Most large 
fires start as small ones.” The preamble ends with an injunc- 
tion in capital letters: ‘Read What Follows, and think 
Now’ 

I have been thinking a good deal about this leaflet, and I 
think that the most remarkable thing about it is that it does 
not contain a single word about air-raid shelters, about 
basements, strutted or unstrutted, or even about trenches. 
It says: *‘ When you hear the warning, take cover at once,’ 
but it does not say where. Householders are not told what 
part of the house they should make for—TI suppose if one has 
no shelter it doesn’t matter much—but they are told that 
“clearing the top floor of all inflammable materials, lumber, 
etc., will lessen the danger of fire, and prevent a fire from 
spreading. See that you can reach your attic or roof space 
readily.” No advice is offered to those millions who live in 
tenements and whose attic and roof space is the space they 
live in. ‘ Water,’ the leaflet says, ‘ is the best means of putting 
out a fire started by an incendiary bomb. Have some buckets 
handy. But water can only be applied to the bomb itself in 
the form of a fine spray, for which a hand-pump with a length 
of hose and special nozzle are needed.’ Where does one get 
the hand-pump and special nozzle ? How much do they cost, 
and who pays for them? Will they be provided free to tene- 
ment and slum dwellers ? If not, what are the tenement and 
slum dwellers to do about incendiary bombs? I hope that 
the Lord Privy Seal is thinking about these questions now, 
particularly about the last two, and that he has arrived at an 
answer which does not equate the risk of death with the 
amount of one’s income. 

There is also a Public Information Leaflet No. 2, which is 
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about Your Gas Mask: How to Keep it and How to Use it, and 
Masking Your Windows. 1 think most of London’s gas masks 
were issued last September, so the instructions are about 
nine months late, but it was perhaps worth waiting nine 
months to learn that you can prevent the window of your 
gas mask from misting if you rub it with a soapy finger. 
The instructions for masking windows include a slogan 
which comes very appropriately from the National Govern- 
ment: ‘The motto for safety will be “Keep it dark!” ’ 
That, I think, has a wider application than its context suggests. 


* + * * « 


Here is an extract from a speech quoted in The Star on 
June 22nd. The speaker is Mrs. Patrick de Bathe, and she 
is addressing Stanwell (Middlesex) Women’s Unionist 
Association, of which she was once president. I suggest as 
a title : 


LYSISTRATA, 1939 


Let those pacifists and conscientious objectors be alone. You 
girls for goodness’ sake don’t let us breed from them. It may be 
rather a coarse sort of thing to say, but let them be alone; don’t 
let them be the fathers of the future. Let us be women who will 
be strong always to protect our homes, and let the men take up 
arms. 


ALEx GLENDINNING. 


Vor. CXXVI—No. 750 
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POEMS 
WALKING ON THE CLIFF 


But for a sleepy gull that yawned 

And spread its wings and dropping disappeared 
This evening would have dawned 

To the eternity my flesh has feared. 


For too intent on a blackcap 

Perched like a miser on the yellow furze 
High over Birling Gap 

That sang ‘ Gold is a blessing not a curse,’ 


How near I was to stepping over 

The brink where the gull dropped to soar beneath ; 
While now safe as a lover 

I walk the cliff-edge arm in arm with Death. 





NIGHTFALL ON SEDGEMOOR 


THE darkness like-a guillotine 
Descends on the flat earth ; 
The flocks look white across the reen 
All but one lamb, a negro from its birth. 


The pollards hold up in the gloom 
Knobbed heads with long stiff hair 
That the wind tries to make a broom 
To sweep the moon’s faint feather from the air. 


What makes the darkness fall so soon 
Is not the short March day 
Nor the white sheep nor brightening moon 
But long June evenings when I came this way. 
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WHITE HARVEST 


THE moon that now and then last night 
Glanced between clouds in flight 

Saw the white harvest that spread over 

The stubble fields and even roots and clover. 


It climbed the hedges, overflowed 

And trespassed on the road, 

Weighed down fruit-trees and when winds woke 
From white-thatched roofs rose in a silver smoke. 


How busy is the world to-day ! 
Sun reaps, rills bear away 


The lovely harvest of the snow 
While bushes weep loud tears to see it go. 





IDLENESS 


Gop, you’ve so much to do, 

To think of, watch and listen to, 

That I will let all else go by 

And lending ear and eye 

Help you to watch how in the combe 
Winds sweep dead leaves without a broom 
And rooks in the spring-reddened trees 
Restore their villages, 

Nest by dark nest 

Swaying at rest on the trees’ frail unrest ; 
Or on this limestone wall, 

Leaning at ease, with you recall 

How once these heavy stones 

Swam in the sea as shells and bones, 

And hear that owl snore in a tree 

Till it grows dark enough for him to see ; 
In fact, will learn to shirk 

No idleness that I may shate your work. 


ANDREW YOUNG. 
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DEDUCTION 


BENJAMIN RasivitcH climbed laboriously up the high step 
of the train. It was a short, dark, unimportant-looking 
train. The engine, squat and shabby, puffed snorts of white 
steam from its snout. 

The narrow carriages were crowded. Dark-faced people 
sat huddled next to one another, baskets on the racks above 
their heads, bundles between their knees, overflowing on to 
their feet. 

The icy air rushed through the open doors of the carriages, 
making the occupants shiver and blow out great breaths that 
hung in the air like the steam from the engine. 

Benjamin Rabivitch was small and skinny. He had a 
large nose, and bright, dark eyes. He wore a long ulster and 
a huge scarf round his neck. He was burdened at this 
moment with two battered suitcases and a basket which was 
full of dead fowls. 

He heaved the basket in ahead of him. Then one of the 
suitcases, then the second. He felt the soft impact of a foot 
against the first case. He pulled himself up and kicked his 
belongings along until he reached the one vacant seat which 
he had spotted at his first recognisance. 

He heard the grunts and muttered imprecations of the 
people over whose feet he tripped and stumbled on his way 
to the seat. But Benjamin didn’t care. He smiled, and 
bowed his way till he reached the vacant place which the other 
occupants of the carriage had been trying to conceal. 
Benjamin didn’t blame them. He had done the same thing 
a dozen times himself. Only, he thought, it was such a silly 
waste of time for them to try it on with him. After all, 
hadn’t he travelled on this ridiculous little railway line at 
least a hundred times? Didn’t he know each of the tiny 
stations which linked the line by heart ? Not only the stations 
but the villages too and their inhabitants, 
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For these folk to think they could fool him’ about the 
number of passengers each side of the’ carriage seated—why, 
it was pitiful. He sat down between a very fat woman and a 
small, thin man. Just as thin as Benjamin himself. But the 
thin man had a huge box on his knees that ovetlapped and 
caught Benjamin in the ribs with one of its corners. The 
fat woman on the other side had only a tiny bag on her lap. 
So Benjamin leaned towatds her to escape the hatsh corner 
of the box, and he never even noticed the violent smell of 
gatlic that escaped frony het lips. 

He looked quickly round the carriage, beginning from 
the fat woman. Round swept his glance till it reached the 
end of the row of people on his own side and took in the wild, 
flying blue sky that raced past the windows of the train. 
Then onwatds. Next to the window on the opposite’ side 
of the carriage was a little woman nursing a baby, and, next 
to her, a fair man who might, perhaps, be her husband ; it 
was likely, because he appeared so utterly apart’ from her. 
Benjamin smiled to himself. 

It was when his glance reached the man who sat in the 
seat directly opposite to him that he ceased his inspection of 
the other occupants. For, in front of him, sat a tall, shapely, 
datk man. He was rich-looking and Handsome, Benjamin 
thought. Now why did he think he was rich ? Well, there 
was his coat, a great long, dark coat cut from the very best 
material. And that fur collar, surely that must have cost a 
ptetty penny ? The diamond in his tie-pin, so bright in the 
flashing light that passed the windows. Yes, that was a real 
diamond, only matched by the stone in the me on re: third 
finger of his left hand. 

What a very rich, handsome and successful-looking fellow ! 
Benjamin watched him with admiration. Those dark eyes, 
and large, well-formed nose, that ripe, ted mouth. What a 
man! It was-then that Benjamin began to ask himself, what 
can such a successful, such a great petson be doing in this 
little train? Here is only a small wayside line. There are 
but few stations dotted along it. Now what'can such a man 
as this be doing here ? 

The fat woman next to Benjamin breathed lustily. ‘She 
moved het leg so that her thigh pressed against his. “He tried 
to shift himself over towards the thin man with the huge box, 
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but the fat woman still seemed as near as ever. Benjamin 
stared across at the handsome man opposite. 

His mind continued to battle with the problem of why 
the man was in the train. He thought, now here is a man 
who should be going to Posen or Warsaw. He is not the 
sort of person you would find in a small town or village. 
There are only ten stations on this line. Where can he be 
going? and I know each place personally. I am conversant 
and familiar with the towns and villages where the stations 
are situated. Not one of them is suitable for such a fine man. 

can he be going? Our next stop is Carobolitz. 
What happening of importance there can be bringing this 
man to it? Nothing. I know it, nothing. No, he is not 
going to Carobolitz. 

The train rattled over the worn sleepers. Blimpty, 
blimpty, blimpty, blimp. On and on. The train shook, 
the passengers shook, their cheeks shook, their chins shook. 
Life was like that, Benjamin thought, always moving from 
some outer cause. He looked across at the handsome man, 
and saw that his heavy-lidded eyes were closed. He was calm 
and powerful in his moment of dozing. 

Benjamin puzzled again as to the destination of the 
stranger. The second stop would be Poutiche. The only 
thing happening there was the marriage of Jena, the youngest 
daughter of Paul Cohen. It was hardly likely that the man 
was on his way there. It was such a little thing, this marriage, 
for a man like the stranger. No, he would not be leaving 
the train at Poutiche. 

And the next stop after that was Steinbetz. Nothing 
ever happened there. But, come, he had forgotten; the 
roof of the synagogue had been destroyed by fire, during the 
last thunderstorm it was struck by lightning. Could this 
young man be an insurance agent come to assess the damage 
to the synagogue ? No, he did not look like that. Such a fine 
man would not be engaged in that occupation. No, that was 
not why he was on the train. 

The train continued to rush through th. wide fields in 
spite of the fact that Benjamin could not make up his mind 
about the stranger. For some reason the rest of the occupants 
of the carriage had ceased to exist for him; he could think 


of nothing else except the stranger. 
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Now, could he be going to Poudlech ?. No, why should 
he be? Nothing was happening in that little town. Did 
he not go there himself every other Sunday to spend the day 
with Greta, his eldest sister ? If anything important enough 
to bring the stranger to the town had occurred, Greta would 
have known and told him. No, it was not to Poudlech that 
the handsome man, wearing the expensive coat, was going. 
Where was he going ? 

In Killspnz they were talking about putting up a new 
hotel. Many motorists passed through the town on their 
way to the mountains. But this man did not look like an 
architect. No, atchitects, the kind the town council would 
employ, would not be dressed in these rich clothes. He could 
not be going there. 

The train jerked its way onwards. Sometimes, it seemed 
to Benjamin, it moved like a2 woman heavy in labour as it 
passed over the worn rails. 

Now in Carlsbon, the terminus, there lived old Rueben 
Rosenberg. He had three sons. Two of them stayed in 
the business, but the third boy had been an exceptionally 
brilliant and clever lad. He went to Warsaw. Now what 
would such a boy do in Warsaw? What profession would 
he enter ? He would become, perhaps, a doctor. 

The train became mad. It began to run forward as if 
pursued by some larger animal, fiercer than itself. The fat 
woman, who was now asleep, fell heavily against Benjamin’s 
shoulder. He sheered away from her, only to find that the 
box on his neighbour’s lap had shifted so that it was now 
half resting on his own knees. Never mind, better the box 
than the fat woman. Now where had he got to? Ah, yes, 
Rosenberg’s third son. A doctor? No, the stranger opposite 
was too well dressed, too worldly looking. Not a doctor. 
An advocate? Yes, a great lawyer. That was what had 
happened to Rueben Rosenberg’s son. Now on his way to 
Carlsbon to visit his father? Of course. But the name 
Rosenberg, impossible. 

Benjamin leaned forward and tapped the stranger on the 
knee. The heavy-lidded eyes opened, the handsome man 
looked straight into Benjamin’s face. 

‘Good afternoon, Herr Rosen,’ he said. Benjamin’s 
dark eyes welled moistly, caught the light from the sky’s 
Vor. CXXVI—No. 750 H* 
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light flashing past the windows. He smiled at the stranger. 
The stranger smiled back. He put out his hand and clasped 
the hand of Benjamin. He asked in a rich, throaty voice : 

* But how did you know my name ?’ 

Benjamin preened himself. His dark eyes gleamed with 
the fire of intelligence as he answered : 

* Well, Herr Rosen, I just reckoned it out.’ 


Noraw C, JAMES. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL SLANG 


THE time is rapidly approaching when public-school slang 
will be a thing of the past. Like the local dialects, it is being 
killed by the cinema and the popular novel and the easier 
communications of modern life. The modern schoolboy, to 
be sure, still talks slang, but it is nowadays becoming more 
and more a jargon of Americanese and the latest collo- 
quialisms, and is losing that very distinctive flavour which it 
once possessed. Many of the old words still survive, however 
—words like funk, swot, swank and crib, which seem endowed 
with a perennial vitality ; and most schools still possess a dis- 
tinctive, though dwindling, vocabulary of their own covering 
the most important aspects of school life. 

In the old days when boarding-schools were cut off from 
the world in monastic seclusion for months at a time, school 
slang flourished. It may be assumed that practically every 
school had a vocabulary as large and as interesting as the 
Christ’s Hospital vocabulary preserved in W. H. Blanch’s 
Blue-coat Boy, or as the collection of words now religiously 
handed down from generation to generation at Winchester 
in the form of Notions. 

This slang came from various sources, and, like all 
language, illustrates the different influences bearing upon 
those who spoke it at different periods. There are, as one 
might expect, a good many words derived directly from 
Latin, such as tund, cave, pleb, spadge (spatiari), or even from 
Greek, as for example dow/ (Soddos) and timp (piuda), some of 
which may date back to the time when Latin was spoken in 
schools and Greek played a more important part than it does 
now. In contrast to this there is the very considerable con- 
tribution made during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
by the speech of low life, of the boxing, racing, gambling 
fraternity, and by so-called thieves’ slang, which included 
words such as cad, crib, and mill. ‘There ate also words 
borrowed from university or army slang, swot being probably 
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an example of the latter. In some cases, too, a word from 
local dialect may have been adopted (¢.g., perhaps swank) or 
from the speech of factory hands or others, as in the case of 
nix. But by far the greatest number of words seem either to 
be original coinages (perhaps relatively few), or corruptions 
of existing English words, or perhaps, most common of all, 
new and special usages of ordinary words. Of these types 
many examples will shortly be examined. 

In character school slang is blunt and monosyllabic to a 
degree. It is perhaps not in the nature of any slang to treat 
of life with warmth and sympathy. But school slang not only 
goes straight to the point, wasting no time, but generally has 
a derisive or derogatory tang which makes it a most effective 
instrument. Swank, swot, funk, lip, oick, swab, jew—words 
such as these show no mercy to the types of character they 
pillory, and even where the word conveys no sense of dis- 
approval it generally seems to hit the mark with more than 
ordinary force. Such is the attitude of mind of the average 
boy—direct, vigorous and critical. But the average boy is not 
cruel in fact, or even sardonic, and in practice school slang is 
tempered by a typically English humour and tolerance, which 
take away most of its seeming venom, and reduce it in most 
cases to nothing more than a manner of speaking, which 
means no harm though it may perhaps mildly shock elderly 
female relatives by its sound and fury. 

It is characteristic that boys at school seldom refer to 
each other as boys. The commonest equivalent is chap, or 
perhaps fe//ow, as at Eton and Charterhouse. But at Rugby 
and Winchester all boys, of whatever age, are euphemistically 
known as men, and in North Country day schools they are of 
course /ads. Small boys are very widely called ids, a usage 
of which the earliest known example bears the date 1599, but 
one school, at any rate (Colston’s, Bristol, 1887), used Aid to 
denote any boy, without derogatory sense, so that the smallest 
junior might speak with impunity of sixth-form kids. 

In general the terms for new boys lack originality, though 
nicely calculated to prevent undue self-esteem. The com- 
monest are new bug, new brat, new squit and new tick. Equally 
uncomplimentary are the old Christ’s Hospital expression 
scrub and the Wellington squaler, which conjures up visions 
of helpless victims under torture. At Tonbridge, however, 
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new boys are called more decorously sovi, another possible 
survival from the days when Latin was the official language of 
schools, and what is elsewhere called the New Boys’ Concert or 
Lambs’ Singing is there known as Novi Singing: one regrets 
to add that novi is also treated as a singular form. At Rossall 
new boys were at one time strangely known as neufs, and more 
recently as prep. pests, an expression which is probably effec- 
tive in removing all traces of the conceit said to be charac- 
teristic of preparatory-school heroes. 

Another side to the question is illustrated by the interesting 
Winchester word sege (pronounced ‘ t-j,’ but now obsolete), 
which signified the junior appointed to look after a new man 
during his first fortnight at school: this is generally regarded 
as an abbreviation of protégé, and is not, as might at first sight 
appear, of Latin origin. Pater bore the same sense in the case 
of in-college men. 

A vety well-known example of school slang, familiar to 
many who have never been inside a public school, is the 
word fag, denoting a junior boy who acts as servant or 
general factotum to one of his seniors, called in this con- 
nexion fag-master. ‘The word first occurs in print in this 
sense in 1785, followed a little later by its use as a verb in 
several senses : (i.) 40 serve as a fag—e.g., ‘I fagged for Jones’ ; 
(ii.) of the fag-master, to use someone as a fag—e.g., * Jones 
fagged me’ ; (iii.) 0 fag out, to field at cricket, a sense which 
now seems obsolete. It was doubtless popularised by Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, but is by no means universal. Boy is a 
common substitute, and some schools have, or had, their own 
particular words, such as swab at one time used at Christ’s 
Hospital, and scum at Shrewsbury, which was later superseded 
by the less offensive dow/ (Greek S000s—slave), invented, so 
it is said, by a headmaster who objected to the implications of 
Scum. 

The important individuals who have the right to ‘fag’ 
others seem generally to be bloods, or perhaps swells. In some 
schools blood has even acquired a technical sense, as at Brad- 
field, where first-eleven colours ate full-bloods and second- 
eleven colours ha/f-bloods. Buck is occasionally used, for 
example, at Rugby, where different kinds of bucks are recog- 
nised, such as games bucks, corps bucks, and even stinks bucks 
(boys who excel at chemistry). 
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The privileges enjoyed by these bloods or bucks, and 
indeed, in some degree by all grades of the school hierarchy, 
with the corresponding taboos, play as impoftant.a part in 
school life as do similar privileges and taboos in the society 
of some primitive tribes, In most cases, too, they ate con- 
cerned with equally trivial matters—the way in which the 
hands ate put in the pockets, the number of buttons which 
may be left undone, the way the cap is worn, the number of 
boys who may walk abreast, and so on. At Chatterhouse 
both the privilege and the taboo are known as post te: thus, 
if a boy assumed a privilege (or post 4) to which he was not 
entitled, he would be told, ‘It is post # to do that.’ The 
expression is, of course, Latin, but it is far from clear how 
this meaning of ‘ privilege ’ or ‘ taboo’ is connected with the 
original sense of ‘ after you,’ as used at meals. At Haileybury 
side denotes a privilege of this kind: the word, of course, 
normally stands for conceit, but here the connexion is obvious 
—side is simply legitimised conceit. To assume privileges to 
which you are not entitled is at Marlborough #0 advertise, while 
a somewhat similar meaning is conveyed at Winchester by #o 
hang out and to spot oneself. 

We are thus brought to the conception of swank, which 
bulks large in the schoolboy vocabulary. The word itself 
is very characteristic of school slang, and may be so described, 
though it is, of course, widely used outside schools, and 
probably did not originate among boys. The earliest 
recorded use is in 1809 as a verb, and is described by the 
Oxford Dictionary as Bedfordshire dialect. It. would be 
initeresting to know if Bedfordshire schools were the first 
to introduce it into their vocabularies. It did not find its 
way into print as a noun till 1854, with the expression ‘ What 
a swank he cuts!’ To-day, however, its use must be world- 
wide, both as a verb and as a noun both personal (‘ You 
swank !’) and abstract, with the corresponding adjective 
swanky. It must be admitted that the word meets a definite 
need. A similar sense was once conveyed by snob, if we may 
judge from The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, where a 
character makes the now impossible remark ‘ Those Fifth 
snobs!’ ; and is still conveyed at many schools by side, with 
its adjective sidey. 

Undue conceit or impudence among small boys, commonly 
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known as cheek, provides an interesting selection of deroga- 
tory words—sass (Uppingham), cock, guff and jank (Oundle), 
brass (Cheltenham and elsewhere), ike (Eastbourne), neck, 
ip (both general), nip (Forest), back and bounce (Bootham), 
and probably many others. Most of these have corresponding 
adjectives, to which may be added spree (Winchester), festin 
(Charterhouse), and bamptious (St. Bees), the last two good 
examples of ordinary English words used in rather strained 
and unusual senses. 

A study of school slang cettainly indicates very clearly 
the sorts of boys who are disliked or despised by their fellows, 
for the words fall into definite groups designating unpopular 
types of character. Apart from swank, the principal types 
(to use the commonest slang expressions) are'the sneak, the 
cad, the jew, the oiler, the swot, the funk, the wet, and the bully. 

The sneak, in the sense of tale-beater, is probably quite 
extinct in public schools, where a strict code of morals 
forbids boys to act as informers and -inclines masters to 
discourage tale-bearing. But he is far from extinct among 
boys of other ages and other classes, and evidently once 
flourished in the boarding-schools:. The verbs to peach, to 
blab, and to split were once in common use among boys, as 
well as among criminals, and a consideration of old Christ’s 
Hospital slang suggests that there may have been other more 
distinctive expressions in earlier days. To pun out at Christ’s 
Hospital about 1840 meant fo tell tales about, as in ‘Tl pun 
you out.’ There was also the interesting verb to scuttle, 
which meant #0 cry out under oppression with the object of attracting 
the attention of someone in authority, with a noun seuttlecat, one 
who behaved in that way. 

Other forms of meanness, coming generally under the 
head of caddish behaviour, are designated by numefous 
forceful and indeed violent epithets. Swine, rotter, tick, beast, 
blighter, and perhaps bounder, with othets quite unprintable, 
ate common coin, both in schools and outside. ‘Of similar 
meaning but more limited range are swab (Bootham), blog 
(Rugby), bleacher (Tonbridge), ofk (Cheltenham ‘and ‘else- 
where); and back (Bedford), the last a word of many ‘and at 
times opposed meanings, as will have been noted already. 
The Christ’s Hospital vocabulary, as usual, provides some 
interesting but obsolete expressions—the incisive adjectives 
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Scowsy, scaly, scabby and scaffy, with a noun scaff for a mean, 
person. 

Meanness in a master perhaps does not often give rise to 
a special word, but at St. Bees it is, or was, designated by the 
expression minging, which meant prowling about in the hope 
of catching someone doing something wrong. A master or 
prefect who made a practice of so doing was described as 
mingy, Ot a minger, and the expression might be used as a 
nickname, as ‘ Minger Smith.’ Rubber-soled shoes, parti- 
cularly suitable for stealing unawares upon wrongdoers, are 
in a somewhat similar way called sneakers or oilers in some 
schools ; and one of the numerous uses of #0 oi/ is in the sense 
of taking a miscreant by surprise (Stonyhurst), 

The notion of swindling is commonly conveyed through 
various uses of the word jew (by no means, of course, confined 
to school slang), which may be a verb, or a noun both personal 
and abstract: thus one may say ‘I’ve been jewed,’ or ‘ You 
jew!’ or ‘It’s a jew.’ Swiz is also very widespread, and so, 
too, ate rook and rush. (‘I’ve been rooked.’? ‘How much 
did they rush—or took—you for that ? ’) 

Some of these terms are also used to denote dishonesty in 
connexion with school work, otherwise cheating, which, 
though mildly tolerated by the public-school code of morals, 
is nevertheless recognised as akin to other forms of swindling. 
Thus fo jew at Cheltenham, 40 rash at Alleyn’s and fo swiz 
at Stonyhurst are synonymous with 40 cheat. Much the most 
general expression is crib, which appears to have originated 
with the sense of stea/ in thieves’ slang: it was already 
established, however, towatds the end of the eighteenth 
century, with its present meaning of to copy or cheat. Later 
came its use as a noun meaning an illicit translation of the 
classics. Other verbs of similar sense are to cab (Clifton), to 
cook, (Malvern), to chiz (general), to bumph (Charterhouse), 
to oil (Rugby), and #0 fudge (Christ’s Hospital, 1840), which 
also meant simply 40 #e//, as, for example, ‘ Fudge me what the 
time is.’ A common word of special meaning is fo pave, 
which denotes the practice of writing the English meaning 
above words in a Greek or Latin text, thereby presumably 
paving the way to a successful rendering. 

Metaphorical usages of of/ are particularly common in 
school slang, the fundamental conception being one of 
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slippery or perhaps unctuous conduct. Thus the master in 
tubbet-soled shoes, or ot/ers, is said to oi/ or do an oil when he 
appears quietly and unexpectedly on the scene. A boy may 
oil out of some duty by means of invented excuses, or he may 
oil in front in a queue—that is, take a position in front to 
which he is not entitled. To o#/ in may at times mean much 
the same as the curious expression /0 gate crash—namely, to 
join a party or group unwanted and uninvited ; while #0 oi/ 
up to someone indicates cutrying favour, the oir or oil in 
this connexion being the odious person: known in more 
stilted language as the toady. 

Several other kindred expressions pillory this particularly 
objectionable type. One of these is groise, with the noun 
groiser, obviously cognate with grease, which indeed is generally 
known as groise in some schools, as, for example, Haileybury 
and Cheltenham. Another, involving a variant of the meta- 
phor, is #o soap (Bootham), with a noun soap or soapy to denote 
a person who soaps. This latter expression, like groise at 
Harrow, also conveys the sense of working hard, the implica- 
tion being that hard work is nothing more than a method of 
currying favour. In some schools, again, the toady sucks up 
to persons in authority, and may be called a sucker (Warwick, 
Brighton, etc.), or a special suck (Colston’s). There are a few 
words of the same meaning, but involving altogether different 
ideas—creeper, pip, galley (Bootham, obsolete), these last two 
of obscure import, sewvy (Tonbridge) implying an avuncular 
demeanour on the part of the master, and probably others. 

In English schools, unfortunately, it is regarded as bad 
form to work harder than is necessary. How long this 
tradition has persisted it is difficult to say, but the English 
language possessed no single word which could express the 
idea appropriately until the arrival of swot in the middle of the 
last century. It is said that the word originated at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, when a Scottish professor of 
mathematics, William Wallace, exclaimed, ‘It makes me 
swot,’ meaning ‘sweat.’ The word caught on as a synonym 
for mathematics among military men, and was later extended 
to all kinds of work. Its present meaning of work in excess 
of the limits laid down by good form (or a person who works 
in excess of those limits) is first recorded for 1860, since which 
date it has proved so indispensable that there is probably no 
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schoolboy in England who does not use it to-day. It is 
interesting to find that at Cheltenham the original sweat 
bears a rather. similar meaning: the noun sweat denotes any 
work (as indeed it may do elsewhere in certain connexions) ; 
one who works too hard is a sweat-gut or gutter, while the 
day-room, where boys work, is known as the sweat-room. 
The Charterhouse synonym for swot is hash, as a verb ot 
abstract noun ; one who bashes is a hasher, which, incidentally, 
means also the garment commonly called a sweater, and a boy 
who wins a scholarship is a hash pro. The Eton equivalent is 
sap (from Latin sapiens, wise), which elsewhere means, 
curiously enough, a fool. Other synonyms ate soap 
(Bootham) and groise (Harrow), as above mentioned, cheese 
(Bradfield), and in a rather different way mug (Winchester). 

Those who work more than necessary are generally not 
good at games and supposedly lacking in those manly qualities 
which form the schoolboy ideal. A goodly collection of 
words is in use to designate various forms of this weakness. 
Cowardice pure and simple is, of course, widely known as 
funk, another word which meets such an obvious need that 
it has become universal, and has even left no toom for 
synonyms. The word, apparently of Flemish origin (in 
which language thete is, or was, an expression in de fonck siin— 
to be in a funk), is described in Junius’ Etymologicum (1743) as 
‘vox Academicis Oxoniensibus familiaris, otherwise Oxford 
slang. How it reached Oxford from Flanders remains a 
mystery. 

An entirely creditable kind of fear, on the other hand, the 
nervous anticipation which precedes some important occasion, 
such as a school match, a play or the like, is so ‘common a 
feature of school life that it has given tise to a number of 
distinctive. expressions.. Most of these are rather too 
obviously physiological in origin to be set down on paper, 
but at St. John’s School, Leatherhead, an interesting usage in 
this sense is to pickle—e.g., ‘ Ate you pickling?’ ‘This may 
or may not be of the same type. 

The kind of person once known as a milksop (if this was 
ever anything but a literary word) is now known, not very 
prettily, as a wet, or perhaps wet hen ot wet neck (Bootham). 
Equally unlovely synonymns ate drip, dribbletank, dripstack, oaf, 
and ovule (these last four from Bootham, which appears to have 
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specialised in this type of phraseology), goop, goof, and waft 
(Oundle), squit and squirt.. The sense of physically feeble 
passes insensibly into that of mentally feeble, expressed by a 
gteat variety of words, such as simp and cuddy (St. Bees), sap 
and sappy (Colston’s), nave and knack (Christ’s Hospital, 
1840), and some more recent ones, probably of American 
origin, such as wowser, poon, and wog (Dulwich). This kind 
of wotd seems to pass out of fashion very rapidly, and the 
equivalent vocabulary found in old school novels, or even in 
the current bloods or penny dreadfuls (which follow an antiquated 
mode), seems very stilted to-day, as, for example, muff, 
chump, fathead, duffer, blockhead, greenborn, booby, juggins, and 
jackass. Doubtless some of these are still current, but very 
little among boys, and it is certainly no longer possible for a 
boy to say, as he once might, ‘ He’s a regular greenhorn,’ or 
* You howling jackass |’ 

The last of the unpopular types is the bully, once common 
in all types of schools, but now, in his grosser forms at any 
rate, extinct. Most of the words synonymous with da//y seem 
also to be obsolete, examples being brasser (Christ’s: Hospital), 
plucky (Malvern), and brockster (Winchester), The verb 
associated with the last is 40 brock, and a brock signifies an’ 
injustice: the connexion. with the metaphor involved in the 
vetb to badger is obvious. 

Particular forms of bullying or domineering conduct once 
had their distinctive terms. Groiching, at Bishop’s Stortford, 
consisted in depriving small boys of a place by the fire. To 
give a boy a poop at Tonbridge and elsewhere meant.to strike 
him on the leg with the knee, at the same time twisting his 
arm. To swinger (rhyming with ‘ ginger’) at Charterhouse 
was to box the ears, a form of official bullying by prefects : 
at Winchester this was known as a claw. Ruxing at Bradfield 
meant a mild form of punishment by kicking, administered 
by prefects. What is now called wringing or screwing the neck 
was once known more pedantically as putting in chancery. 

An essay in itself might be written about the one form 
of punishment which is and always has been universal in the 
public schools—namely, the cane ; but we are here concerned 
only with the vocabulary associated with caning and kindred 
punishments. One of these latter was the operation of 
fishing at Hereford, which consisted of chastisement with a 
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piece of lead covered with cord and attached to the end of a 
rope: the word is a very old one, occurring in Malory’s 
Morte d@’ Arthur (1400) in the sense of s/ash. Needless to say, 
the punishment is now obsolete, but fish survives as a synonym 
for cane. The Winchester word tund (Latin tundo—pound or 
beat) is another very interesting survival: originally it was 
used of a punishment administered by prefects, which con- 
sisted of thrashing across the back with a ground ash, but 
to-day, like fish, it means simply 40 cane. A punishment 
consisting of downward strokes from a racket, once in vogue 
at Harrow, was known appropriately as shaving. For the 
ordinary cane the following ate some synonyms, mostly 
rather obvious, in current use: sonk (Uppingham), diff 
(Rossall), tan, swipe (Eton), cosh (Warwick), probably from 
thieves’ slang, swish (Charterhouse), /am (Forest), /amp 
(Bromsgrove), beat (Cheltenham, Leatherhead). Others, 
which may or may not be still in use, are ##ch, brush, and cake 
(Christ’s Hospital, 1840), folly (Dulwich, 1880), stizzle 
(Tonbridge, 1880), 4ick and snitch (Malvern, 1902), whop 
(Harrow, 1910), and the more or less official word flog. At 
Charterhouse, St. Bees and some other schools 40 cock up is 
sometimes used, an expression presumably derived from the 
position assumed by the victim, and obviously of some age, 
since the idiom is hardly current nowadays. Another 
interesting St. Bees usage is shots for a caning, as in ‘ I’ve just 
had shots.’ 

Every school has some particular slang word to designate 
the masters, most commonly perhaps mix—at any rate, in 
North Country schools—which was originally a cry of warning 
on the approach of authority used among factory hands and 
the like, or cavy, a corruption of the Latin cave, beware, another 
warning cry which must have been in use for several cen- 
turies. Beak, a very old word denoting a magistrate or other 
arm of the law, is used at Eton and some other schools : 
Winchester has dons, like Oxford and Cambridge; at Chel- 
tenham there are drivers, presumably slave-drivers, or brushers. 
who no doubt brash miscreants in the sense noted above ; 
while Imperial Service College uses sramp, evidently a reflec- 
tion, no longer justified, on the traditionally unkempt appear- 
ance of assistant masters. In a few schools survives the old 
word usher, which for centuries designated the poorly paid 
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and downtrodden assistants in English grammar schools. 
Headmasters, as befits their unique position in each school, 
have generally a personal nickname, and there is no generic 
term, though a nickname is sometimes passed on to the 
successors of its first recipient. 

Cries of warning are still a daily necessity in all schools, 
and here again nix and cave are commonest, with the expres- 
sion ¢o keep nix or cave used of the boy placed to keep a look- 
out for the approach of a master. But there are a number of 
curious alternatives—wck (Brighton), sith (Cheltenham), dite 
(Christ’s Hospital, 1840), #dbé (Harrow), and stow (Colston’s). 
None of these is readily explained, unless perhaps stow means 
‘stow it’ in the sense of ‘ keep quiet.’ 

Among the other adults encountered by boarders the 
matron, except for the well-known dame at Eton, seems to 
have inspired a few slang expressions : ma is sometimes used. 
But there are a number of words denoting maids, of which the 
commonest is skivvy or skiv, with the variant stivvy ): 
others are dumb (Kingswood), dummet (St. Edmund’s, Canter- 
bury), both arising from the existence of a rule forbidding 
conversation between maids and boys, and dubbin (Trent, 
1880), evidently a corruption of one of these ; Jetty (Bootham), 
wink (Marlborough), jade (Durham), ma hag (Wellington) and 
nymph (Haileybury), meaning a charwoman. Women in 
general, of whatever age, are frequently known as hags ; but 
American equivalents seem to be rapidly gaining currency. 
It will be seen that schoolboys are apt to regard the opposite 
sex with a sardonic and derisive eye. 

Lastly there are what are sometimes called the sownees, 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring village or town, with 
whom boys at boarding-schools carried on desultory warfare 
for centuries, somewhat after the fashion of the ‘town and 
gown’ riots at Oxford and Cambridge. Though this antago- 
nism has disappeared, or at any rate ceased to provoke 
fighting, a collection of words to designate sownees sutvives, 
most of them with a rather scornful, not to say snobbish, tone. 
A very common expression was cad, still said to be used 
occasionally at Eton: this was originally an abbreviation of 
caddie, used in the eighteenth century of any man or boy 
loitering about in the hope of chance employment, but now 
limited, of course, to youths or boys employed in connexion 
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with golf. In the first instance it had no derogatory sense 
(except in so far as Etonians in those days probably looked 
down on all townees), but about a century ago it began to 
assume the meaning now commonly attached to it. Cadger, 
curiously enough, used in the same sense, has no connexion 
with cad, for originally, in the fifteenth century, it meant an 
itinerant dealer, and later any beggar. A cadger cap is a cloth 
cap of the kind commonly worn by cadgers. Other synonyms 
ate oiler (Cheltenham, 1900), yet another refinement of the 
oil metaphor; buck (Bedford); erp and hoy (Bishop’s Stort- 
ford), the latter evidently from the Greek oi wod\du, the mob ; 
oick (many schools, especially in the North), with oickman 
and vickbrat ; nailer (Bromsgrove), from the occupation of 
the townspeople ; bricky (Dulwich and elsewhere), perhaps 
because town boys threw bricks, with bricky cap equivalent to 
cadger cap and bricky whistle, a whistle made with two fingers ; 

ick up (Allhallows); outer (Colston’s, 1884); geordie (Dur- 
ham), a local dialect word, as also is batty (Framlingham, 
1900); chaw (Hatrow), meaning also one with inferior 
manners; perd or pard (Kingswood); nip (Malvern), also 
used in the derogative sense of cad, like blog at Rugby ; bonk 
(Stonyhurst) and rorker (Tonbridge, 1886). 

There are many other aspects of school life fertile in slang 
expressions, particularly the subjects of games and food, and 
there are many hundreds of casual words and idioms which 
come under no particular head. But enough has been said of 
the personal side of school slang to demonstrate the qualities 
of the whole. The survey makes no claim to completeness, 
even so fat as it goes. Many interesting words have doubtless 
been omitted, and in any case school slang changes so rapidly 
that many of the words here described have probably become 
obsolete and been forgotten by the present generation in the 
meantime. But though the individual words may change, the 
essential character of school slang, except in so far as it is 
being influenced by Americanisms, remains the same—a 
language terse, vigorous and critical, a worthy monument to 
its creator the English schoolboy. 


Morris MArRPLES. 
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Russta—Bopy AND SOUL 


Russia without Illusions, by Pat Sloan (Fredetick Muller, 
75. 6d. net). 


Russia under Soviet Rule, by N. de Basily (George Allen & 
Unwin, 185. net). 


Exscape from Russian Chains, by Ivan Solonevich (Williams & 
Norgate, 125. 6d. net). 


The Humiliated Christ in Modern Russian Thought, by Nadejda 
Gorodetzky (Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 75. 6d. net). 

Of these four books the first three speak principally of 
the material life of present-day Russia, while that of Nadejda 
Gorodetzky deals with the Russian soul. 

Pat Sloan came to Russia at the age of twenty-four, as he 
says, ‘ without illusions.’ His book is ‘strongly recom- 
mended ’ by Mrs. Sidney Webb ‘ for serious consideration by 
students of Soviet Communism.’ We should prefer to 
recommend it to.social psychologists as a human document 
on the problem of the uncritical attitude of present-day young 
intellectuals towards totalitarian régimes. For the most 
sttiking thing about Sloan’s book is just that non-critical 
attitude, the lack of capacity for criticism and. scepticism. 
Sloan is prepated to regard everything that he sees in the 
Soviet Union as good, and to believe that if anything exists 
there that is not yet good it will very soon become so, In 
any case he is perfectly convinced that Stalin’s Russia is the 
best of all possible Russias. This young Cambridge graduate, 
Candide and Pangloss in one person, has many adventures, 
but he always. manages to get the best out of them. He 
possesses the rare talent of seeing everything in a good light. 
For the existence of three classes on the railways and river 
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steamers he offers the simple explanation that it is done partly 
to satisfy the various tastes of the passengers and partly as an 
incentive to the better workers. Sloan naturally turns a blind 
eye to the emergence of a new Class Society in Soviet Russia. 

When Sloan first travelled in Russia the peasantry had 
just suffered an appalling catastrophe involving at a conserva- 
tive estimate about five million men, women and children. 
This was the epoch of the destruction of peasant private 
enterprise ad majorem gloriam of Stalin’s pan-socialism. Not 
only, however, did Sloan not perceive anything in this 
tragedy, but he did not even feel sympathy for these millions 
of ruined lives. For with Sloan lack of criticism goes hand- 
in-hand, as so often, with complete heartlessness. 

Mrs. Webb, in her introduction to Sloan’s book, finds 
particularly amusing his observations on the relative methodic 
value of ‘ bourgeois ’ and ‘ Marxist’ science. I must confess 
that these theoretical effusions of Sloan’s rather overwhelmed 
me. The young Cambridge graduate with a first in 
Economics has actually come to the conclusion that Marxism 
is the only science. He has a perfect right to do this, of 
coutse, but the sad thing is that he derives therefrom a 
warrant to the Soviet Government to suppress science in 
every other direction. This young investigator, born in a. 
free land, for whom his ancestors through struggle and 
sacrifice have won the right to freedom of thought, volun- 
tarily declares himself the slave of a dogma. Ignorance and 
lack of judgment have at no time been rare, but this propen- 
sity to enslavement is a characteristic of our epoch of which 
Sloan’s book is a sad example. 

After Sloan, the substantial volume by N. de Basily makes 
a pleasing impression. It is a sober book of reference in 
which information may be obtained about all aspects of 
Soviet life. Of particular value are the comparisons with 
pre-revolutionary Russia, which throw a clear light on 
present-day forcible industrialisation. The basic idea of this 
book of de Basily, a liberal Czarist official with democratic 
sympathies, is that pre-revolutionaty Russia was on the right 
road towatds democratisation and industrialisation ; the war 
and the revolution interrupted this development. De Basily 
proves this contention by detailed descriptions of the develop- 
ment of Russian society and economy in the last eighty years. 
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The book is exceptionally well documented and illustrated 
with lavish statistics culled from reliable sources. The 
reader who has worked his way through all this material 
will possess a sure groundwork from which to judge present- 
day Russia. But original ideas and analyses are not to be 
sought in this book: de Basily knows his material, but it 
seems he has not discovered the bridge into the new Russia. 

Ivan Solonevich, who is already known to the English 
public through his first book, Russia in Chains, describes in 
his second book the Russian concentration camps in which 
he spent a long time, and in which he actually held the 
position of Sport Instructor. Solonevich is a hater. He 
hates the Soviet régime, and sees nothing but evil in Bolshe- 
vism. After his flight from the concentration camp and over 
the frontier five years ago, the description of which is certainly 
most graphic and exciting, he developed into a radical anti- 
semitic reactionary. Solonevich is in himself not an objective 
person; he hates too deeply to achieve objectivity. His 
representations of life in the concentration camp touch on 
the fantastic. Without doubt the truth here is to some extent 
mingled with poetry, and yet one has the feeling that all the 
same Solonevich is speaking the essential truth. When one 
remembers that at the time he was there the population of 
Russian concentration camps was in the neighbourhood of 


2,000,000 men, women and children, and that these camps 
form an intrinsic part still of the Soviet administration, it is 
worth while to read through Solonevich’s book. It is, all in 
all, a terrible indictment of Prison Socialism, an indictment 
which may be recommended especially to the attention of all 
those travellers of both sexes who are so easily moved to 
enthusiasm. 

Nadejda Gorodetzky’s book is an exceptionally careful 
and conscientious work. The authoress has undertaken the 
task of following up the idea of Kenosis—the ‘ humiliation ’ 
of Christ (Epistle to the Philippians ii. 5-11; 2 Corinthians 
viii. 9) in Russian belles-lettres and theological literature. 
The book, however, contains much more than this. It is an 
attempt to represent that strange and unique thing that men 
call the ‘ soul ’ of a people. 

Among the intelligentsia, which merely gives expression to 
the world perception of the nation, the dominant mood is the 
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feeling of self-emptying and self-abasement. This sentiment 
runs like a scarlet thread through the whole of Russian 
literature. The Hero is not the Strong One, but the Weak, 
or, rather, the weak one through his self-emptying becomes 
strong, while the strong one through self-affirmation perishes. 
By many examples from the Russian classics the authoress 
has succeeded in establishing this idea as the principal theme 
of Russian literature. 

Of equal interest is her proof that Russian revolutionaty 
positivism is fundamentally penetrated by the same idea. It 
is in this passionate endeavour to immefse themselves in the 
nation from which the Natodniki movement of the eighteen- 
seventies atose, that the Christian conception of self-abase- 
ment as the only way of salvation lives on. Certainly, the 
Russian revolutionary movement to-day is dominated far 
more by the other temper—the arrogance which is of the 
devil—but this merely emphasises still more clearly the value 
of the.alternative course. 

Finally, the authoress has given a detailed presentation 
of the ‘ kenotic ’ idea in Russian theology, with special regard 
to such authors as V. S. Soloviev, M. M. Tateev and the 
Rev. S. N. Bulgakov. The central idea with all these three 
teligious thinkers is the idea of ‘God-man-hood,’ which, in 
general, plays a dominant part in Russian religious thought. 
This idea is, however, closely bound up with the conception 
of ‘humiliation.’ The ‘God-man-hood’ as Soloviev con- 
ceives it rises above the region of anthropology; it is a 
question of the deification of the whole cosmos. ‘The cosmic 
and historical process of the penetration of the universe, 
including mankind, by the Divine Principle, presents itself 
as a self-denial. The ‘Logos’ renounces through a free act 
of the divine will his divine majesty ; in the person of the 
God-Man the Divine Principle takes upon him the form of 
a servant. 

With M. Tatreev the emphasis lies less on Christology 
than on moral theology. The fundamental opposition in 
life consists of the longing for oneness with God and at the 
same time the desire for personal happiness. The resolving 
of this opposition consists of self-denial ; the highest happi- 
ness of the children of men is just that renunciation which 
Christ expresses in his humiliation. 
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In S. Bulgakov, to whom the authoress obviously owes 
much in working out her own philosophy of life, Christology 
once more comes into its own. The originality of the 
‘kenotic’ theory of Bulgakov consists in the fact that he, 
extends the process fat beyond the Divine Incarnation. He 
catries the conception of Kenosis into the inner life of the 
Holy Trinity. Kenosis thus teceives a pre-mundane 
character. This pre-mundane Kenosis consists of the mutual 
love of the Divine Hypostases for each other. The love of 
the God-Father reveals itself in the spiritual procreation of 
the Son. Thereby the Father comes out of Himself; it is 
at the same time a self-emptying and a self-realisation. The 
Kenosis of the God-Son manifests itself, however, in submis- 
sion to the Father. God-Son accepts the passive state of the 
one who is begotten. But the creation of the world is also 
regarded by Bulgakov as a kenotic act—an act of self- 
denial. 

One lays Nadejda Gorodetzky’s book aside with the feeling 
that here is an earnest and aspiring petson speaking. of 
important and decisive mattets. Ido not know the authoress 
personally, but I am probably not fat wrong in assuming that 
she is a young person who has not yet achieved a philosophy 
of life. Nadejda Gorodetzky does not stand above her 
subject, but é# it. From a literary standpoint that may be a 
defect, but life to-day does not require finish, but aspiration. 
And again: Nadejda Gorodetzky is a spititually minded 
person for whom the material is merely accidens. Alles 
Vergéngliche is nur ein Gleichnis. . . . Russia to-day is attempt- 
ing to solve her problems by purely material means ; Nadejda 
Gorodetzky’s book is an exhortation to Russia to find {the 
other way, that of spiritual renewal. 


GreGory BrensTock. 


NorHING 1s ALRIGHT 


The Fifth Column, and the fitst.49 Short Stories, by Ernest 
Hemingway (Cape, 105. 6d.). 

Hemingway’s play about the Spanish war has a simple 

theme. It is the nostalgia of a romantic good-timer for the 

joys of life. These joys, however, have been interrupted by 
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“fifty years of undeclared wars’ and the good-timer has 
‘signed up for the duration.’ The horrors of the Spanish 
Civil War are stated with scrupulousness ; and the subject 
of the play is the hero’s revulsion against them, and his longing 
for a life of pleasure with the woman whom he loves and even 
for a ‘home.’ The woman he loves is still very much a 
good-timer, which is symbolised by her buying twelve silver 
foxes at a cost equivalent to a hundred and twenty days’ pay 
for a man in the brigades. The woman herself is a symbol 
of the old life. Her name is Dorothy, but Hemingway tells 
us in a preface that she might just as well have been called 
Nostalgia. The hero decides that he must get rid of this 
nostalgia. Having decided to fight (he is an American, 
working as a secret policeman for the Republicans), he must 
resist the discouragement of horrors, the temptations of love 
and pleasure. 

In this play Hemingway seems to say good-bye to the 
past, and to salute the gloomiest future not only with resigna- 
tion but with a determination to take an active part on the 
revolutionary side. If this is a real conversion, it is a fact 
of great importance which is likely to influence a lot of people. 
Hemingway has always had great power as a proselytiser ; 
his reputation for virility and charm, his talent and commercial 
success brought him many disciples. When I first went to 
New York in 1927, and Fiesta and Men Without Women had 
just made Hemingway famous, I sat in a speakeasy with the 
critic Edmund Wilson, and drew his attention to the fact 
that a number of men in the bar were behaving in a Heming- 
way manner. It was hard to describe what I meant; but it 
had something to do with a show of tragic stoicism among 
the bottles. Wilson not merely confirmed my comment— 
which, I had feared, might strike him as fanciful—but told 
me that all over the United States lives had been transformed 
by Hemingway’s influence, and that hitherto quiet young men 
were taking suddenly and violently to the booze in the most 
romantic manner. 

The conversion of an author of such widespread influence 
to a revolutionary rdle must be examined with all seriousness. 
But is it a conversion? A comparison with Hemingway’s 
earlier works suggests that there is actually no change at all 
in Hemingway’s attitude, except that he is transferring his 
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tomantic despair to the plane of practical politics. Yet the 
point of the play is that the change is fundamental. Those 
things which seemed good before the outbreak of fifty years’ 
war no longer seem good; therefore ‘ good-bye to all that.’ 
Hemingway’s earlier books show that ‘all that’ never did 
seem good ; and his nostalgia is nothing new. This becomes 
startlingly plain when we find that the lady who appeats in 
the rdle of Nostalgia is the same lady who provided the 
dubious and nymphomaniac heroine of Hemingway’s first 
novel Fiesta. Dorothy, or Nostalgia, is simply Brett of 
Montparnasse—she even wears the same jersey (which in 
Fiesta made her look like ‘ the hull of a racing yacht.’) She 
is equally sophisticated, promiscuous, anglicised,1 but a little 
more domesticated. To all intents and purposes she is 
Brett. 

Now Fiesta ended by the hero (who was also startlingly 
like the hero of this play: large, pugnacious, hard-drinking 
and sentimental) hearing about all the lovely things which 
Brett says that they might have done together. ‘ Isn’t it nice 
to think so?’ he remarked. But they hadn’t done them. 
In this play Nostalgia gives a list of all the nice things which 
she and the hero might do. They include living near St. 
Tropez and having jam with French coffee and croissants and 
going to bed together and going to the Ritz bar in Paris. 
They also include having children, although the hero is a 
trifle sceptical about this. Still, his sardonic comment about 
‘home’ (‘ She’s come, what do you call the place, home— 
now ”) reveals the secret but thwarted longing for domesticity. 
The hero renounces these allurements, because of his ideal— 
it is plainly implied, for his revolutionary ideal. But he 
gave them up a few books ago, or rather in every line which 
Hemingway has ever written—for utterly different reasons. 

The implication of this play is that things were different 
before the outbreak of the fifty years’ undeclared wats. 
But Hemingway’s peace-time books were equally nostalgic. 
His heroes and heroines never did have ‘homes’; there 
never were any babies, only white elephants. In the famous 
short story Hil/s Like White Elephants, the theme was abortion. 
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No reason was given for the need to have an abortion ; 
indeed, it was said that there was no material reason. ‘The 
teason was spiritual: Hemingway characters just do not 
produce children ; although, between drinks, they long for 
them. } 

The world (ora naive portion of it) has long been puzzled 
by Hemingway’s apparent preoccupation with such themes. 
The hero of his first novel, like the hero of Stendhal’s first 
novel, was impotent. What was it all about, people asked ? 
Was it just sensationalism, or had the author had some 
unhappy experience? These awestruck and sotto voce com- 
ments were, of course, as foolish as they were naive. 
Hemingway chose the theme of impotence as the most 
striking symbol of the spiritual frustration which has always 
been his real subject. Hemingway belongs to the post-war 
school of romantic despair; and his preoccupation with 
physical impotence, abortion and such themes only shows 
his competence as a craftsman in projecting his ideas objec- 
tively in the form of action—or lack of it. 

Although Hemingway professes, at different times, a good 
deal of contempt for the ‘intellectuals’ among whom he 
spent much time in Paris; it was there and from them that 
he took in a number of his ideas: whether he seeped them 
in through his pores, or whether he actually took them in 
with his brain, Although Hemingway is extremely intelli- 
gent, it seems likely that his Americanism prevented him 
from really digesting and re-formulating these ideas. He 
seems to have assimilated some of them unconsciously ; he 
so often argues against them and against the persons con- 
nected with them. This accounts for an element of 
self-deception in Hemingway’s work, which infects his 
style. That is why it often’ rings false and seems 
affected. 

Whether the process was conscious or unconscious, the 
ideas of post-war Nihilism ate to be found in all his work. 
He remembers Tristan Tzara (in one of the short stories) a 
little contemptuously ; yet Hemingway was affected by dada. 
All his work is romantic nihilism. In this play two passages 
may be quoted which are significant: A ‘Moorish tart’ 
speaks out : 

“I tell you true. Last night I try that stuff. All that 
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sactifice. All that give-up. You know. Now have one 
good healthy feeling. I hate.’ 

Again (the heroine is referring to the hero): ‘ Only kind 
people should try being kind. ‘You’re horrible when you’re 
kind.’ 

It is not suggested that these passages have much relevance 
outside their context. But they breathe the very spirit of 
the father of French post-war destructivism, the Gide who 
says—< le pire instinct me paraissait le plus sincere.’ 

Very well. There was Nihilism in the air, and 
Hemingway imbibed it. We all did. ‘ The lost generation,’ 
as he says that Gertrude Stein called us. The world grew 
tough; things became serious, and Nihilism' became not 
only unfashionable but impracticable even as an attitude. 
Two courses lay before the Nihilists. Either we could go 
back on our tracks and admit that, if civilisation seemed 
fotten, it was because we were making it rotten ourselves. 
Or we could go on like fighters directly to the consequences 
of out Nihilism, and say: ‘ Civilisation is rotten. We have 
said it, and seen it. Therefore it must be destroyed and put 
together again on a nobler model.’ Both attitudes can be 
understood ; and it would be a mistake to question the 
idealism of the ex-Nihilists, who have carried their romanti- 
cism into the revolutionary camp. But, before deciding to 
destroy a civilisation in order to build a new one, it is 
absolutely essential that the destroyer should show signs of 
knowing clearly what he is destroying. 

It is most significant that in the list of good things which 
the gitl Nostalgia draws up (and which tempt the hero) there 
is no feference whatsoever to anything but the material 
pleasutes of life. No wonder that the hero rejects them for 
the hard and brutal realities of a creative war. Sick of one 
kind of destruction, which proved aimless and impotent, he 
turns with determination to another kind of destruction, 
which appears to be animated by an ideal. In other words, 
Hemingway’s statement of the revolutionaty case is biassed 
by his own previous obsession—characteristic of his 
generation—with faults and frustrations. To justify his 
destructive attitude—which was always destructive, it is 
nothing new (hence all the drink and despair)—he sets up 
his own image of society just to knock it down again. If 
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that image was false, the whole case for destruction breaks 
down. 

Hemingway’s image was false. It was the subjective 
vision of a rootless and frustrated cosmopolitan in post-war 
Europe. Hemingway’s most significant remark about him- 
self was made long ago. He said that whereas many intel- 
lectuals seemed obsessed about the ‘ why,’ he had always 
worried more about the ‘how.’ Yet he strove to go deep, 
to reach essentials. He wanted to be a serious writer; so 
he turned, he tells us, to eternal and fundamental themes. 
Death and fear. But in what form did he approach these 
themes? In the fashionable and sensational form of bull- 
fights and prize-fights ? Hemingway has never attempted to 
deal with life, from birth to death. Death means to him the 
tinsel of the bull-ring ; not the agony of an old lady, beloved 
by her family, dying of cancer. This theme would have had 
gentler implications, and more terrible. There are no families 
in bis novels. Hemingway stayed on the fashionable surface 
and dealt not with the fundamental themes which he sincerely 
sought, but with life as he found it. And he found it on the 
surface ; his nostalgia has always been for the deeper themes, 
but he could not reach them. His obsession with impotence 
and frustration also symbolises—perhaps unconsciously— 
that failure. 

Hemingway is coming in for severe criticism nowadays ; 
and this is a tribute to his great talent. So great, in fact, 
is his talent that the only question now is whether he has 
gteatness. The verdict, on the strength of his work so far 
(and he is not likely to exceed his own limitations—although 
he shows sign of trying, and must inevitably deteriorate as a 
writer if he does—this play is his worst work), is that he lacks 
gteatness. He emerges in the collection of all his short 
stories, which this book also contains, as a brilliantly talented 
but shallow romantic. 

The play is another matter. It advertises itself in every 
scene as a conversion. As we have seen, there is no con- 
version. The hotel manager, in one of these scenes, blandly 
pops in with the question: ‘Nothing is alright?’ This 
might have been the title of any of Hemingway’s books. 
(Cp. Winner Take Nothing.) Nothing ever was alright— 
that Hemingway could see. So there is no conversion. 
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The conversion is a fake. This must be made plain, because 
the conversion which the’ play advertises goes a long way 
further than sympathy for the Spanish republican cause. 
The play smacks of an orthodoxy which readers will recog- 
nise ; its principal theme is what Auden called ‘ the conscious 
acceptance of guilt in the necessary murder’ and—Heming- 
way explicitly states—in the equally ‘necessary’ lie. In 
dealing with this aspect of revolutionary war, Hemingway 
is at pains to be scrupulously fair. The result is horrifying, 
and should make reformists of us all. 
Eric SIEPMANN. 


Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, by A. V. 
Dicey (ninth edition), edited by E. C. S. Wade 
(Macmillan, 155. net). 

_ Constitutionalism and the Changing World, by C. H. Mcllwain 

(Cambridge University Press, 15s. net). 


The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, by 
M. Oakeshott (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 64. 


net). 


The House of Commons, 1832-1901, by J. A. Thomas (Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press Board, 75. 6d. net). 
Constitutional historians will welcome this new edition, 
the ninth, of Dicey’s great classic, ably annotated by Dr. 
Wade, who has also contributed an introduction and appendix. 
Dicey represented the Whig school of thought in the form 
it had assumed towards the end of the last century. His 
predilections were strongly J/aissez-faire, though in his Law 
and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century, he foresaw, albeit with 
obvious reluctance, the trend of legislative policy adopted by 
later governments. . It is not surprising that Dr. Wade should 
have found that his chief difficulty, as editor, arose from 
Dicey’s treatment of administrative law, the law which 
govetns the organisation, powers and duties of the adminis- 
trative authorities. Dicey’s treatment of this branch of 
jurisdiction had early provoked criticism. His disinclination 
to admit the existence in this country of anything which 
corresponded to the French droit administratif followed 
logically from his exposition of the Rule of Law as based 
Vor. CXXVI—No. 750 I 
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upon the doctrine of the separation of powers inherited from 
the eighteenth century. In his view, Parliament was 
sovereign and the judges a bulwark against interference with 
personal liberty and private property. Administrative discre- 
tion was the exercise of that arbitrary power which Parliament 
had wrested from the Crown in the seventeenth century. 
It may indeed be doubted whether such a strict division of 
power as he premissed did in fact exist in the past, and Dr. 
Wade points in this connection to the combined judicial 
and administrative functions of the Justices of the Peace. 
But although, towards the end of his life, Dicey admitted 
that the situation was fast changing, he never attempted any 
full examination of the machinery of administrative govern- 
ment, and thus exposed himself to the criticism that the 
principles he had laid down were only partially operative in 
his own day and have since become inapplicable. Dr. 
Wade’s treatment of this subject is an important contribution 
to a better understanding of Dicey’s principles. 

It is in the light of the ‘ Struggle for Law ’ in the seven- 
teenth century that Professor MclIlwain approaches the 
present conflict between democratic and totalitarian ideals. 
Juries not answerable for their verdicts, writs of habeas 
corpus, judges with independent tenure, rigid enforcement of 
the rights of accused persons, not one of these, as he points 
out, is compatible with totalitarianism. Professor Mcllwain, 
however, is not blind to the dangers of popular government, 
and it is relevant to point out that none of the above liberties 
was won by a democracy. In his view democracy has been 
discredited by a ‘ pseudo-liberalism ’ which, taking its stand 
on Jaissez-faire, has safeguarded not the rights of all but the 
selfish interests of the few. Yet it does not follow that 
because the rights of the individual are imperilled by totali- 
tarianism, they are, of mecessity, guaranteed under a 
democracy. The issue between the two is in fact hardly as 
cleat-cut as Professor Mcllwain at times represents it, and a 
democtacy employing the technique and methods of its 
opponents is not an impossibility. Democracy’ has yet to 
prove that it is capable, as Mr. Oakeshott puts it, ‘ of creating 
a society which is not so unified as to abolish vital and valuable 
differences nor so diversified as to make impossible an 
intelligently co-ordinated and civilised social life.’ 
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Mr. Oakeshott’s most useful book is a collection of texts 
to illustrate the tenets of the five main schools of political 
thought in Europe to-day, Democratic Liberalism, Catholi- 
cism, Communism, Fascism and National Socialism. In his 
introduction he rightly objects to the view that Democratic 
Liberalism is ‘ merely the history of the rise and dominance 
of a peculiarly narrow brand of individualism’ and sees in 
the doctrine of /aissex-faire ‘ a tendency rather than a principle.’ 
This is sound criticism. The mechanical view of society, 
held alike by the Classical School of Economists and Utili- 
tarians such as Bentham and James Mill, led to an over- 
‘emphasis upon individual rights, particularly upon the right 
of property and so to the gospel of /aissex-faire: But these 
men were gtappling with what they conceived, with some 
reason, to be the immediate problem. The expansion of 
industry was fettered by the predominance of a class incom- 
petent to direct it and by a mass of obsolete legislation. That 
it soon became necessary to impose checks upon unrestricted 
individualism does not affect the fact that the early exponents 
of /aissez-faire had a strong case. Professor Mcllwain calls 
that doctrine ‘one of the strangest fantasies that ever dis- 
credited human reason.’ Yet it may be questioned whether 
the view, wrongly as it was undoubtedly applied, that a 
worker has a right to use the ‘ property ’ of his labour as he 
likes was more fantastic than the view held to-day that a man 
has a tight to be supported by the State even if he does not 
attempt to find employment and refuses it when offered. 

In commenting upon the philosophies of Fascism and 
National Socialism, Mr. Oakeshott points out that neither 
has succeeded in cutting adrift from the hated principles of 
Liberal Democracy, and that what is rejected is simply set up 
again under a new name. The real cleavage between the 
tival philosophies of Liberal Democracy on the one hand and 
National Socialism or Communism on the other does not lie 
in the fact that the one offers a material, and the other a 
spiritual ideal, nor in the actual content of the ideals them- 
selves. It is between those which seek to impose upon 
society a universal plan of life and those which consider the 
whole notion of the planning of the destiny of a nation to be 
both stupid and immoral. 

Mr. Thomas’s book is a study of the economic character 
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of the House of Commons between 1832 and 1901. He 
shows that during the greater part of this period it regarded 
itself avowedly as a functional body whose members were 
returned to secure what benefit they could for the particular 
‘interest’ which they represented. Neither the Reform 
Bill of 1832 nor that of 1867 contains any recognition of the 
democratic principle nor of any natural right to the vote on 
the part of the citizen as such. Men indeed possessed certain 
liberties ; but these, it was argued, were bestowed upon them 
by the State and were not antecedent to it. Nor was the 
franchise included among them, and both in 1832 and 1867 
its extension was regarded by both parties from the single 
angle of its effect upon property. By 1884 the Liberal Party 
at least had abandoned this attitude. Yet Mr, Thomas’s 
analysis demonstrates the power still wielded in the House 
of Commons by representatives of economic ‘ interests,’ and 
he suggests that this has contributed to the waning belief 
in the efficacy of the present political system. This may well 
be so. At least it is salutary, in an age when we are so 
constantly reminded of the value of our democratic institu- 
tions and of the need of preserving them, that we should 
recall that belief in democracy in this country is of com- 
paratively recent origin. 

R. N. Carew Hunt. 


Lord North, by W. Baring Pemberton (Longmans Green, 215.). 


Scraping mud from the statues of unpopular statesmen 
is all very well—as long as the mud is not teplaced by a 
coat of whitewash. Anxiety to do justice to those who have 
had a taw deal at the hands of biassed biographers has led 
over many historians into the error of exalting the second-rate 
and incompetent. Mr. Pemberton is not concerned, he 
assures us, with proving that Lord North was a great states- 
man, he merely desires to show that he is worthy of tevalua- 
tion. Welland good. It is right and proper that historical 
verdicts should be subjected to a constant revision as fresh 
evidence is forthcoming. 

What is the popular estimate of Lord North? In the 
opinion of his latest biographer most people know that he 
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was once Prime Minister, and that he was fat ; they believe 
him to have been equally witty and weak, and they have a 
pretty strong impression he lost America, but rarely his own 
temper, and never his capacity for sleep. I am afraid that 
Mr. Pemberton’s book, skilful and entertaining though it is, 
is hardly likely to reverse the judgment of previous historians 
ot to enhance North’s reputation. Though he insists that 
the subject of his biography should not be judged by the 
standatds of the twentieth centuty, I cannot help feeling 
that the author does not always extend the same consideration 
towards North’s political opponents. In fact, his finished 
portrait has a faint but distinct smell of whitewash. 

The yeat 1770 is an important one in British history, for 
it witnessed the collapse of the Whig oligarchy which had 
tuled the country for more than fifty years. Long intent 
upon recovering some of the lost power of the Crown, 
George III saw in the break-up of the Whigs a chance that 
was not to be missed, and seeking an instrument for the 
furtherance of his policy, his eye fell upon Frederick Notth. 
North had served his parliamentary apprenticeship in the 
Grafton Ministry, and despite the disadvantages of an 
unprepossessing appearance, and a voice that Horace Walpole 
likened to ‘a rumbling in a mustard bowl,’ had distinguished 
himself as a skilled debater and an uncompromising supporter 
of the Crown. Also, his conduct in refusing to acknowledge 
the legality of Wilkes’ election had proved him to be no 
friend to the tiresome spirit of democracy manifested by the 
electorate on that occasion. Yet when he was requested by 
the King to form a Government upon the resignation of 
Grafton, North at first refused. An able subordinate, he 
was lacking in the qualities desirable in those who are to 
direct the fortunes of a great country and, to do North justice, 
none realised this better than himself. But the King wanted 
a Minister who would take orders, not give them, and 
North’s very deficiencies made him an admirable candidate 
for the toyal favour. Under the continued pressure of the 
King he at last consented to take office, but with the greatest 
possible teluctance. His doubts as to his capacity were 
certainly justified by events: the lamentable consequences 
of his administration during the wat with the American 
Colonies is too well-known to need recapitulation. British 
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military operations were hampered by a ministerial ineffi- 
ciency that is almost without parallel, even in the history of 
a nation that has come to pride itself on ‘ muddling through 
somehow.’ Possessing neither the driving force nor the 
imperious personality necessary to control a Ministry under 
wat conditions, North was served by subordinates even 
more inept than himself: the War Minister was Lord George 
Germain, who for his conduct at the battle of Minden some 
years before had been declared by court-martial unfit to serve 
the King in any military capacity. Saratoga and York Town 
were the results. 

But it is George III, and not his unhappy Minister, who 
emerges as the real villain of this sorry tale, for during these 
yeats the King was virtual ruler of the country. North was 
forced to stand by, a helpless spectator—a sort of, shield 
between the King and the rotten eggs hurled by the Opposi- 
tion. Many times throughout the war he offered his resigna- 
tion; thoroughly conscious of his own deficiencies, he 
appealed to his royal master to relieve him of ‘his most 
arduous, most itksome, and embarrassing situation.’ 
George III, however, continued to insist that North was the 
only man to whom he could trust the direction of affairs ; 
in Mr. Pemberton’s words : 

“To North’s timid appeals for release came counter- 
appeals, bristling with unequivocal allusions to “ real duty,” 
“affection for my person,” and the Minister was reminded 
that “he who so very handsomely stepped forth upon the 
resignation of the Duke of Grafton would lose all merit by 
following so undignified an example.” Directed upon one 
inured from childhood to defer to the influence of others, 
and to rely upon the decisions of those he loved or esteemed, 
such royal reproaches and pleadings ... crushed any 
resolution out of North,’ 

Not until the loss of Minorca in 1782 brought about the 
fall of his administration was North permitted to efface 
himself from the political scene, and by that time the damage 
was past repair. 

Mr. Pemberton has written an interesting book, a book 
that is worth reading if only for the chapter in which he so 
ably describes the background to the dispute with the 
Colonies. One cannot help sympathising with North—a 
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weak man who had his greatness thrust upon him by one he 
had been taught to regard as the keystone of the State. But 
it is difficult to share his biographer’s admiration for him 
as an ‘honest, single-minded Englishman .who loved his 
King, his Church, and his Country.’ It would be more 
correct to say that he was an unimaginative man who made 
the mistake of identifying the interests of his King with those 
of his country. And while, as Mr. Pemberton asserts, the 
loss of the American Colonies may have been inevitable, one 
cannot but deplore the manner in which separation was 
effected, even if it taught a lesson which was to have beneficial 
effects upon future British colonial policy. Learning by 
experience is proverbially costly, but the intransigeance and 
ignorance of the King and his Minister made the cost during 
these years unnecessarily high. 
Joun LEppER. 


The Good Pagan’s Failure, by Rosalind Murray (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 75. 6d.) 


‘To a great number of our contemporaries, religious 
difference itself appears of no importance. The question of 
our ultimate belief in God, in any supernatural life, is secon- 
dary, irrelevant to the conduct of this life, yet they, too, 
would be conscious of divisions in what to them are more 
important questions: “Left” and “Right” opinions in 
politics, progressive or reactionary principles, congenial or 
uncongenial social outlook.’ 

This paragraph, a quotation from Miss Rosalind Murtray’s 
book—The Good Pagan’s Failure—shows us the raison d’étre 
of this work and something of its purpose. There can be no 
doubt as to the truth of this statement, which defines, perhaps 
rather loosely in this case, the author’s analysis of the term 
‘Good Pagan ’—and surely there will be many people who 
will see something of their own outlook in her definition. 
Writing at a time when life seems circumscribed by political, 
social and economic uncertainty, Miss Murray has felt an 
urgent need to question the validity of purely temporal 
remedies. She speaks of the ‘Good Pagan’ with under- 
standing and respect, due to her own pagan upbringing in an 
ideal pagan environment; but as a convert to integral 
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Christianity she is bound to declare that here are two parallel 


lines and that there is no question of compromise on either 
side. It is just this attitude which compels attention and 
stimulates thought—however much of a paradox this may 
appear. The case for the pagan she puts as honestly as she 
can, challenging with no little courage philosophers such as 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius and Plato. . . . But the Christian 
will insist that what he possesses beyond the incontestable 
truths of such philosophies is the appreciation and capacity 
for sacrifice—that he has a deeper respect for others than for 
the eventual perfection of the ‘ego.’ The pagan attempts 
to build up a supreme idea of human dignity, while the 
Christian contrasts human fallibility with Divine perfection. 
If the really religious man is most manifest in his relation to 
the failure, the outcast, does it mean that Christianity implies 
a moral outlook as against the philosophical attitude to life 
maintained by the good pagan ? 

Miss Murray divides her book into three parts—‘ Christian 
and Pagan,’ ‘ The United Front ’ and ‘ Barbarisation.’ In the 
first part she deals with the creeds in fundamental opposition 
to one another; in the second, as uniting to resist certain 
obvious threats to the world’s moral stability ; and lastly, 
she analyses what she considers the appalling results of the 
false aims of the pagan. She sees in scientific advance and 
social reform a terrible danger—if unaccompanied by spiritual 
enlightenment: that better housing conditions, widespread 
education and other facilities. now accorded to the masses 
may eventually lead to the domination of the éi#e by the 
crowd. Not revolution, for there will be no true leaders, 
but slow decay ; mechanisation, standardisation, regression 
from all creative effort, all skilled work and personal thought 
—these are the symptoms which the most optimistic humanist 
or social reformer cannot affect to ignore. He may reply that 
while the Christian tells the slum-dwellers to love their sordid 
surtoundings it has needed him—the Good Pagan—to 
improve their lot by practical thinking. But it is just in this 
argument that the author finds the greatest error of all and 
the essence of the ‘Good Pagan’s Failure.’ . . . 

Miss Murray’s book is a sincere and honest attempt to 
warn us of the peril which threatens our civilisation, She 
afgues and reasons most successfully to prove her points, 
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but in one phrase—‘ The Pagan is more Christian than he 
knows, the Christian more Pagan than he suspects ’—she 
comes near to defeating her purpose. But here is a strong 
and significant book; and one which, despite occasional 
sentimental lapses, should appeal to all serious-minded people, 
whether they are Christian—or convinced good pagans, and 
provide them with some excellent material for constructive 
controversy. 
ExizaBETH Scotr MONTAGUE. 


Studies in a Dying Culture, by Christopher Caudwell (John 
Lane, 10s. 6d.). 


‘How beggarly appear all arguments beside a defiant 
deed!’ The author of this book, whose real name was 
Christopher St. John Sprigg, was killed at the age of twenty- 
nine, two yeats ago in Spain, fighting for the Republican 
forces. This, at least, argues sincerity, and that is the impres- 
sion these ‘ Studies’ would make if they were anonymous. 
The rebels against the culture of any period are as charac- 
teristic of it as the mote conventional figures, and Christopher 
Caudwell finds his subjects in Shaw, Wells, Freud, and the 
vety dissimilar Lawrences, T. E. and D.H. The outstanding 
virtues of his work are a keen observation and a gift of phrase- 
making. Its great defect is that everything has to be inter- 
preted in accordance with dialectical materialism.. A belief 
in the literal interpretation of Scripture could be no more 
limiting to the free play of the mind than the necessity for the 
orthodox Communist to find in everything a fulfilment of 
Marxian prophecy. The results are sometimes ludicrous. 
As a counterpart to the pan-sexualism of the wilder Freudians, 
we have our author’s italicised declaration (p. 140): ‘ Sexual 
love is a modified economic relation.’ 

There is no need to deny that the Left Hegelians and 
dialectical materialists have made a contribution to thought, 
though it is methodological rather than fundamental. The 
individual cannot be isolated from his historic setting. 
Economic factors have been too largely neglected. We can 
admit all this, just as we can concede some points toVaihinger 
and other destructive writers, and still wish that their disciples 
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would not shout their discoveries at us as though they were 
‘all ye know on earth and all ye need to know.’ 

‘The Marxist’s first task,’ says Christopher Caudwell, 
‘is to separate from this confusion the elements that represent 
real empirical discoveries, and fit them into his synthetic 
world-view. This is comparatively easy.’ Of course it is ; 
and not worth doing if we are to be offered the result as ‘ the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.’ It would 
be equally easy to compile a set of studies from the point of 
view of endocrinology or of dietetics. The analytical 
psychologist would apply to Christopher Caudwell very much 
the same technique as he himself applies to Freud. For all 
its apparent rationalism, this method of procedure is destruc- 
tive of reason. Arguments are no longer answered and 
opponents are no longer refuted ; everything is explained. 

‘ Why did the huge convulsion of the world war produce 
no hero in that part of the world which stayed within the 
confines of capitalist society ?’ asks Mr. John Strachey in an 
introduction to this book. ‘ Why does Lenin, the man who 
burst those confines for one great people, alone stand out to 
save our epoch from incomparable mediocrity ?’ If we ask 
questions in that way, we shall know the answer in advance. 
We may as well ask: ‘ Why are the prophecies of the Great 
Pyramid all correct ?’ 

With this approach we shall expect intuitional flashes 
rather than any profound study of the subjects dealt with. 
Freud’s teaching is very imperfectly grasped by the author, 
and it shows little acquaintance with contemporary scientific 
or religious thought when we are told : ‘ The only consolation 
religion has is that science disavows causality.’ The pangs of 
a few curates suffering from undigested Eddington do not 
justify generalisations of this kind. A more careful proof- 
teading would probably have rationalised one or two quite 
unintelligible passages in the book. 


Our Present Discontents, by Dr. W. R. Inge (Putnam, 75. 6¢.). 


Dr. Inge is an admirable journalist. It has been said, 
somewhat irreverently, that if he is not a pillar of the Church, 
he is at least two columns in the Evening Standard. Irteverence, 
one suspects, is not an offence which the former Dean of St. 
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Paul’s would take very seriously, for there is a touch of 
épatisme about some of the lighter passages of his work. ‘I 
could never see,’ he declares in a very typical parenthesis, 
‘why it should be derogatory to the Creator to suppose that 
He has a sense of humour. One meets so many people who 
could only have been created for a joke.’ It is a tribute to 
the writer to say that his journalism survives publication in 
volume form. ‘There are comparatively few essays in the 
now considerable corpus of his parerga which it is not possible 
to read with pleasure mingled with irritation to-day. 

Whether the publishers are justified in saying that Dr. 
Inge sees his subjects sub specie aternitatis is another matter. 
That requires a degree of detachment of which he gives 
little evidence whete his feelings are deeply engaged as they 
frequently are. We feel equal doubts whether the philosophy 
which inspires his writings can be described as specifically 
Christian. Both Plato and Aristotle have been baptised into 
Christianity, but Dr. Inge gives us the impression of being 
attached more to the Neo-platonists to whom the Cross was a 
stumbling-block. He protests, as he is bound to do, against 
the Neo-Paganism of Nazi Germany, but finds in the system 
mote to admire than to condemn. 

One suspects that he would not have been at all at home 
with the early Christians, nor is it easy to believe that, if the 
apostles had in any way resembled him, Christianity would 
now have nineteen centuries of history to record. The essay 
in which he has expressed his longing for the sort of Reforma- 
tion Erasmus would have made has been written since this 
book was published and will doubtless adorn a future volume, 
but it is not difficult to discover this attitude in much that 
he has written here. The weakness of his position is that 
those who carried through any such reformation would have 
little regard for a good deal of the traditional Christian philo- 
sophy which Dr. Inge would wish to preserve. Dr. Inge 
would find much to shock him in contemporary Germany, 
but we have a feeling that those who dream of a German 
National Church would scent in him a potential ally. Neither 
in the Reich nor anywhere else, however, would he have been 
completely at home, for he has a strongly developed esprit de 
contradiction. But it is one of the advantages of contradicting 
with so much wit and force that he is always giving pleasure 
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in one quarter when he is causing painin another. It is some 
mitigation of ‘our present discontents’ to have them treated 
in so readable a fashion. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


The Refugee Problem. Report of a Survey by Sir John Hope 
Simpson (Oxford University Press, price 25s. net). 


This volume, presented by the Oxford University Press, 
differs substantially from an earlier version, Preliminary 
Report of a Survey, which was issued in July, 1938, under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
The first publication, now withdrawn, served the purpose of 
providing a basis of discussion for the League of Nations’ 
Assembly in 1938, which had to decide whether the Nansen 
International Office should be dissolved, and also to give 
the material for the Intergovernmental Congress at Evian 
concerning the Jewish refugee problem. 

An advisory committee of twenty-eight members and 
about one hundred experts assisted in the. research for this 
book, which can be recognised as the first complete statement 
on the subject of post-war involuntary migrations and their 
treatment by organised charity and international relief work. 
These are the refugee movements handled by the League of 
Nations: Greeks, Bulgarians and Turks, Assyrians and 
Chaldeans, the refugees from Germany and Austria, and, 
further, the Italian and Spanish refugees, although for 
diplomatic reasons they did not enjoy the League’s 
protection. 

In each case the causes of the exodus and the methods for 
immediate relief are described ; this is followed by an examina- 
tion of conditions in the various countries of refuge at the 
time of each wave of emigration. The combined efforts for 
te-distribution and re-settlement can be traced over a period 
of over twenty years. ‘The survey of private organisations 
assisting tefugees shows what has been achieved by untiring 
work, the self-sacrifice of social workers and by financial 
support in all parts of the world. Thousands of homeless 
people have been admitted to the still democratic countries. 
The most generous attitude of France is marked by the 
fact that about 180,000 refugees still live in that country, 
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whereas every day new numbers—now from Spain— 
are streaming in. England has admitted about 19,000 by 
now. Small countries like Belgium, Holland, and formerly 
Czechoslovakia provided not only shelter but schools, 
training centres and even opportunities for final settlement 
(¢.g., in 1921, 2,000 Cossacks were invited by the Czech 
Government to be trained in rural districts, and most of them 
are now regatded ‘as a valuable and stable element in the 
rural population’). Altogether the European States’ try to 
limit assistance to transmigration as far as possible. Jewish 
organisations wete able to cope with the exodus of over 
150,000 from Germany in the time from 1933-1937 ‘in an 
otderly manner, and to prevent dangerous accumulation ’— 
the refugees were moved on from tempotary to permanent 
places of refuge, ‘ until the events of 1938 imported new and 
staggering elements into the problem.’ Unfortunately, events 
keep on doing so. 

Nothing, in fact, could prove the magnitude of this 
problem more strikingly than this volume’s wealth of infor- 
mation. For the first time the legal position of the refugee 
is dealt with explicitly. In each country the refugee—being 
refused the protection of his native land—has to face not only 
the increased difficulties of being an alien, but finds himself 
also without the right of appeal. In most cases he is deprived 
of the greater part of his possessions, and his energy is already 
reduced by hardship at home. Any country which is even 
willing to admit him denies him the full rights of citizenship, 
including the right to work. The fear of unemployment 
rather than the actual increase of it has led to more severe 
restrictions of the labour of foreigners even in countries which, 
by their natural wealth and sparse population, should have 
been able to admit immigrants in greater numbers. So the 
present situation ‘shows a matked deterioration of the 
prospects of settlement of refugees.’ 

The statistics, obtained with great difficulties, show the 
number of tefugees’ rehoused, the number of refugees still 
unsettled after twenty, fifteen, five years respectively. The 
helpless groups of people in no-man’s-land are mentioned, 
turned out from Hungary to Yugoslavia, from Germany to 
Poland, on the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. The barge’ on 
the Danube has become symbolic. 
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The chronological order of the events shows naturally 
the cumulative nature of the problem. Therefore, the urgent 
need for international action to prevent the emergence of new 
refugee movements is emphasised. It is clear that the 
protection of minorities would remove one of the most 
frequent causes for unplanned emigration. ‘ Any ill-treated 
minority constitutes a danger-point which may become the 
source of a new refugee movement.’ Moreover, as long as 
there is no hope for establishing security for the refugees 
already scattered about the world, their very existence will 
be a danger-point. Repatriation and assimilation should be 
promoted by the governments in self-protection. Although 
the machinery of relief work has been greatly improved, 
ptivate enterprise has become co-ordinated to international 
official assistance—although it is true that the tremendous 
efforts of charitable organisations have been successful in 
earlier cases after persecution has ceased, there is no hope that 
the real cause of the phenomena will be removed in the near 
future. There remains an almost fantastic disproportion 
between the forces causing misfortune and effective charity. 
The report ought to be read not only by people interested in 
human sufferings and in the methods of immediate relief, 
but by those responsible for the political sources of disaster. 


M. FIsHER. 


Goodbye to Berlin, by Christopher Isherwood (The Hogarth 
Press, 75. 6d.). 


If the spirit of this age is faithlessness, or an unstable 
gtasp of demi-faiths, Christopher Isherwood is then a sign 
of the times. In writing, lack of faith tends to rapportage, as 
Cocteau puts it, ‘a mere aping of the original,’ since it is the 
writer’s outlook, or particular faith, that forces out his plot 
from the ‘stream of mere phenomena,’ Some of the best 
young writers to-day, imitators chiefly of Hemingway, who 
used a structure of rapportage through which to build his plots, 
amount to little, since they lack this necessary drive of an 
idea, a theme, a faith, through which to bring their skeletons 
to life. Their work is botched in its conception. Christopher 
Isherwood is better than these writers; his work trembles 
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on the brink of meaning, as if this force were there, but 
undefined, not yet developed enough to create from his 
potentialities, power. So that we see tantalising mature 
talents, and a promise; the best maybe we have. This 
knowledge perhaps made him wisely abandon the ‘ huge, 
episodic novel,’ The Lost, leaving instead these diaries and 
sketches. For that is what Goodbye to Berlin is, and very good 
too. His work being still in progress, steadily enlarges. 

The diaries, Autumn 1930 and Winter 1932-3, present the 
material from which he sifted the ‘ sketches.’ They show his 
usual just and calm watchfulness, whether the thing is sad or 
funny. Like everything he writes, they are as varied and 
readable as observing an interesting river. In this way they 
are model diaries. Being so evenly composed, one can only 
quote at random. There are moods, however, of loneliness, 
the youths whistling their girls under his window, ‘ Their 
signals echo down the deep hollow street, lascivious and 
private and sad’; Frl. Shoeder, the landlady’s, motherly 
gossip; the cafe Froika, set in action like a stale puppet 
machine by indifferent clients; drunken philosophy, ‘“‘ Even- 
tually we’re all queer,” drawled Fritz solemnly, in lugubrious 
tones’; the Communist cafe with its tricky, desperately 
active lads; the treacherous arrival of Hitlerism. This and 
much more is described well and accurately. ‘“I am a 
camera,” he says, “with its shutter open, quite passive, 
recording, not thinking”’.’ In the sketches this is developed, 
carefully printed, fixed. 

The picture is continued in the sketches, but is there 
shaped by his outlook of amoral sightseeing. The author 
has also chosen to be no mote than one of the sights. This 
start for a larger ‘ outlook,’ insufficient to produce the theme 
of The Lost, is apt for the delineation of first sketches. Within 
this limit they are excellently formed. Sally Bowles is the best, 
because on the surface of the narrator’s inactivity is played 
Sally’s character, which does develop, like a modern Moll 
Flanders, until her final postcard, ‘ “ Am writing in a day or 
two,” it said. ‘That was six days ago.’ Here his passivity, 
which in Mr. Norris changes trains produced a mete if enter- 
taining record, is positive since it aids Sally’s development, 
her ‘story,’ in fact. In The Landaners something similar 
appears to be building up, but the end, where he hears of 
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Bernhard’s death in a concentration camp, is ‘out of true.’ 
It does not develop from the rest, which it thus leaves suddenly 
static, a cut-off record, revealing the lack of theme (or plot) 
underlying its nevertheless great interest. In The Nowaks 
this is less apparent. But even there—and the story, as far 
as it goes, is very good indeed—the end is invented. A 
conflict is finely stated, but the last paragraph, with its emotive 
thythms and images, fails to make a resolution. On Rwegen 
Island has not this sense of want, for it has no thought of a 
theme, being a diary of a holiday where an interesting situation 
is discovered. This is excellently told and explained. 

It may seem that Goodbye to Berlin fails. Yet, on reading 
it, the sense of success and achievement, within the limits, 
explained by the author, of ‘ diaries and sketches.’ Certainly 
it is a book to have and keep. It is The Lost that failed, not 
Goodbye to Berlin. I£ it is rather The Lost that is reviewed hete, 
it is in the hope that Christopher Isherwood has yet to write it. 


The Trouble with Tigers, by William Saroyan (Faber & Faber, 
75. 6d 


Mr. Satoyan always wants to talk about everything—‘ The 
hushed universe. . . . The World . . . The Year . . . The 
Word... Time... etc. He does it here in two ways. 
There ate stories, which tell of more than they say, then, as if 
in panic lest he hasn’t told all, he discourses, saying a lot of 
unwritten stories and so telling us little. The introductory 
The Tiger consists of names, figures, episodes, symbols, even 
jotted abstracts (as above). ‘ Everything’ is potted and 
difficult. Six stories follow, then, as if he must catch up at 
all costs, more discourses and semi-stories, then five stories, 
and so on, to the end. His stories are sensitive, humorously 
and sadly observed, and tell a great deal. He discourses like 
a typewriter addict, trying to cover‘ The World.’ These semi- 
stories ate lively, at worst (as Memories of Paris) weak New 
Yorker items. ‘They tell us how natural it is that a mind like 
Mr. Satoyan’s should conceive the stories it does. It is fine 
bar talk, and so—easily forgotten. 

His mind, as shown in these discourses, is to be envied. 
It is quick to take its own line on anything. This is never cut 
and dried, but human, having a bit of the ‘ natural’ in it. It 
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is as difficult to know what to make of him, as he and his 


characters know what to make of life, That is to the good ; 
he tells of his moods and views entertainingly. He is not so 
good when comic or clever, when ‘ he was a vety sensitive 
young man, but for a while there he did anything for a laugh,’ 
or anveffect. Nor when he skips stories in his hurry to list 
their infinite material. ‘Everything’ is best expressed by 
writing well of one thing. 

He proves this in his own stories. Their material is brief 
but never thin. He sees roundly enough to be tender without 
being false. He can be kind, whether he tells of the sad ruin 
of a little ‘ off’ moment (I could say Bella Bella) or of a crazy 
family sitting nearly pretty in an unpaid-for house (The Ants), 
but this makes, not wrecks, his story. He tells of life easiest 
through children, Here the simplest theme gives a glimpse 
of ‘ Everything,’ by virtue of his true and active observation. 
His stories are not easily reduced toa plot. The Job, merely 
an expression of brothers’ friendship, becomes a fine story. 
In Sweetheart Sweetheart Sweetheart the varied hearts make a 
keyboard for a pathetic air. But in Citizens of the Third — 
Grade his eye may be followed to the schoolmistress, utterly 
saddened, ‘ and with her eyes shut the smell of the fresh loaf 
of bread was sickening and tragic,’ back in her home. Or in 
The Acrobats the little girl is forbidden by her brother to go to 
the street acrobats. ‘I don’t want anything,’ Emmie cried. 
‘I don’t want anything, ever.’ All these are excellent, finely 
told stories. 

Mr. Satoyan has frequently proved that he can write 
stories. But he tantalises by mixing them amidst his 
exuberant chatter. If he would, develop instead of wasting 
that material, what stories he could write. He prefers, 
however, to treat us his own way. And certainly, if it was 
different, he would deprive us of his especial entertainment. 


G, F. GREEN. 


A Treasury of Unfamiliar Lyrics, selected and edited by 
Norman Ault. (Gollancz, 7s. 64.). 


The five qualities which go to make up a good anthologist 
ate patience, integrity, discrimination, flair and zest. Mr. 
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Norman Ault possesses them all in the highest degree. To 
his two admirable collections of Elizabethan and Seventeenth 
Century Lyrics he has now added one of Unfamiliar Lyrics 
dating “ from 1500 to the beginning of the copyright period, 
approximately 1880.” To compile this entailed the careful 
reading of more than 6,000 books of verse, miscellanies, 
periodicals, song-books, and MSS., from which he made 
a preliminary choice of some 1,700 poems. These he has 
whittled down to 832, of which thirty-nine are here printed 
for the first, and a large number for only the second, time. 
A glance through the index of first lines was enough 

to convince the present reviewer (who can claim to have 
a wide, if not a deep, knowledge of English poetry) that 
when Mr. Ault says unfamiliar he means unfamiliar: for only 
thirty-four of them struck any chord at all, and fifteen of these 
did so solely because they were the opening words of well- 
known songs, which Mr. Ault has included for the very 
reason that the first line of a song is too often the only one 
which people remember. Of the other nineteen chord- 
strikers, several were familiar only because they had already 
appeared in one of Mr. Ault’s previous anthologies; notably 
Samuel Daniel’s Enjoy Thy April Now, Tichborne’s moving 
Elegy on the Eve of His Execution, and this exquisite anonymous 
Inscription :— 

Grass of levity, 

Span in brevity, 

Flowers’ felicity, 

Fire of misery, 

Winds’ stability, 

Is mortality. 


That left the reviewer with nearly 800 unknown poems to 
read, a prospect which caused, admittedly, a slight sinking 
of the heart: for so rich a harvest of English poetry has 
already been gathered for us by the anthologists that we may 
be excused for suspecting that anything which has been 
allowed to remain unfamiliar is probably second-rate. 

But Mr. Ault, as usual, has performed a miracle. It would 
be idle to pretend that he has included no bad poems. There 
ate, perhaps, a hundred (that is, about 12} per cent. of the 
total) which might have been better left out, but there is 
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nothing remarkable in that: it might be said of almost any 
anthology. What is remarkable is the amount of good 
poems which Mr. Ault has managed to discover, or re-dis- 
covet. Those printed for the first time include one attributed 
to Anne Winchilsea, one to Habington and two to Herrick ; 
but the best of them are by anonymous poets, chiefly of the 
seventeenth century. In addition, there are at least 200 
poems in this book which are better than much that is to be 
found in the well-known collections. Also, Mr. Ault has 
wisely included many poems which, though imperfect, con- 
tain a single line or image too charming to be lost. There is 
this, for instance, by Nicholas Breton :— 


Love is abroad as naked as my nail ; 
and this by Quarles :— 


. the proud summer meadow, which to-day 
Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow hay ; 


and this by Carew :— 


and now no mote the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake or crystal stream. 


Most of these inspired felicities are to be found in the 
poems of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The nine- 
teenth has contributed many pieces of a more even goodness. 
In between there lies the extraordinary poetical desert of the 
eighteenth century ; but even here there are oases, of which 
the most remarkable are the Scots dialect ballads. In parti- 
cular there is Fine Flowers in the Valley, a masterpiece of tragic 
simplicity which puts to shame all the smug tripping and 
posturing of the powdered shepherdesses. Its inclusion is 
the highest possible proof of Mr. Ault’s skill. 


Jan STRUTHER. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


Our Ministry of Propaganda is the chief topic of talk, naturally 
enough,’ in Fleet Street, where discussion rages as to the 
advisability of putting such a Ministry into action before war 
is formally declared. Many people, I gather, seem to think 
that since the Ministry will have to come it had better come 
now so long as there is ‘no attempt to control the Press,’ 
whatever that means. Journalists and publicists are also 
wondering how far they, as experts in the craft of catching 
public attention, will be used. ‘ Judging from the reputation 
earned by our Propaganda Department during the last war 
it was not done so badly,’ one of them said. It would, he 
added, be a pity if we could not do better than the crude work 
of the Germans and Italians whose screams and yells are as 
out of date as Victorian melodrama. Another praised the 
work already done by the British Council in inviting foreign 
journalists here and in aiding such cultural British visits 
abroad as the tour of the Old Vic Company to the Mediter- 
ranean and the visit last month to Denmark of Mr. John 
Gielgud. Most talkets agreed that the Royal visit to Canada 
and the United States, so dangerous if it had failed, had by 
its success become a masterpiece of British propaganda. 
‘A pity,’ said another speaker, ‘if propaganda is to be 
regarded merely as the art of telling lies well or badly. It 
pays to advertise—agreed. But if you have quality goods to 
sell, facts, not hyperbole, do your business. Shop-window 
dressing is not the art of showing people what you would 
like them to think you have to sell, but of presenting most 
attractively what you have to sell. Don’t let our Propa- 
ganda merchants shove truth further down the bottom of 
the well, but fetch her to the top and dress her so gaily that 
the world will say “ 'That’s the gal for me ”.’ 

As a general topic of conversation last month, Home 
and Foreign policy took a back seat when the Admiralty 
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inquiry opened into the loss of the Thesis. ‘The danger of 
wat, the movements of Dictators, the stripping of Britons 
in China by Japanese, the Anglo-Russian conversations, even 
the fate of Danzig, upon which apparently hangs the question 
of war or peace—none of these topics could compete with 
the dramatic unfolding by the survivors of what happened 
when the submarine sank to the bottom of the sea, of what 
was said and done by the trapped crew inside her, and of 
what was said and done by the would-be rescuers above. 
Newspapers ate pretty good judges of what their readers 
want. You have only to measure the columns devoted to 
reports of the inquiry each day to measure the extent of 
public interest in it. You will remember ‘the President said 
at one point of the inquiry that the inquiry was being held not 
to apportion blame, but to discover what had happened. In 
several conversations I had with various kinds of people I 
noticed that the immediate reaction retlected this attitude. 
I mote than once observed the hostility in such discussions 
to the questions put by certain counsel which tended to fasten 
guilt upon men being questioned. ‘It is all very well being 
so clever now in the free air, but how would that darned 
barrister have behaved at the time under the sea?’ Counsel 
are doing only their plain duty in these interrogations ? 
Quite so. I record only how people feel at the mere suggestion 
that any man inside the submarine did anything but his plain 
duty. 

The men and women in the street, in my experience, are 
not greatly interested in the Russian talks. Of course, as 
in higher quarters, one finds those who believe all Russians 
to be something worse than devils or something a little 
higher than the angels ; those who think that the Chamberlain 
Government is unwilling to come to any decision, and those 
who think that it is the Soviet Government which is to blame. 
The most explicit opinion I gathered on this topic was that 
of a Kentish farmer, whose family have tilled the rich Weald 
soil for generations. With an eloquence often given to those 
with little reading he gave his conclusions for thinking that 
the Russians did not want an alliance with either side in 
Europe. He thought it would be surprising if they did. 
‘Why should the Russians worty ?” he asked. ‘ What have 
they to fear from a European war? If the Dictators lose, the 
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Russians have nothing to be afraid of from the Democracies, 
who will have enough to do to lick their wounds. I cannot 
imagine that the Dictators could possibly be victorious. But 
put it that they were. Their cock-crowing would be heard 
only upon the ruins of Europe, a very dunghill indeed. 
Bless me, if I were in charge of that vast Russian Empire I 
would let Europe fight, and laugh to see the fools destroy 
themselves. For cash down I would sell all I had to spare to 
both parties, and at the end should I not have the whip hand 
of both of them? I know nothing of foreign affairs or 
diplomacy, but if I were a Russian that is the common sense 
of it, and if Moscow is a long way from Kent I have yet to 
learn that common sense don’t reach that far.’ 


Joxun SHAND. 
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WORLD OPINION 
A Press SUMMARY 


GERMANY 


THERE is no perceptible change of tone or attitude in the 
German Press. The so-called ‘anti-encirclement’ propa- 
ganda is still the main topic and the anti-British campaign is 
as violent as ever. Although the German Press do not seem 
to find any difficulty in turning even the most insignificant 
event into a ‘ grave indictment of British policy’ the events 
in the Far East provided them with welcome opportunity to 
ridicule Great Britain. 

Zwolf Ubr Blatt (June 24th) contains a typical comment 
on the events in Tientsin. It says: ‘Comically enough, 
London believes that the motto “ If people do not love us, 
they must at least fear us” still holds to-day. They have not 
noticed that in recent decades one jewel after another has 
fallen out of John Bull’s crown, and that the British Empire 
to-day stands on an old man’s.feet. . . . Formerly the British 
guns would have gone off if anybody in the world had forced 
an Englishman to take his jacket off. To-day a dozen 
Britons have even had their shirts removed without the once 
so powerful Britain being able to do more than sincerely 
regret an unfortunate occurrence.’ 

The twentieth anniversary of the Treaty of Versailles, 
June 28th, was the occasion of many long articles in German 
newspapers sutveying the position of the Third Reich in 
ptesent-day Europe. It should be noted that they ate not 
only hostile to Britain in tone and substance, but also show 
a continuous effort to prove Britain’s impotence vis-a-vis 
Germany’s enormous strength. 

Frankfurter Zeitung (June 28th) writes: ‘Our weapons 
are stronger than those of any other country. We have not 
put them to use. We do not wish to put them to use, and 
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we are hardly likely to have to put them to use. Their 
existence is enough in itself.’ 

Lokalanzeiger (June 28th) says: ‘The memory of that 
blackest day in German history only strengthens the convic- 
tion that what Britain attempted with France and their vassal 
State, Russia, was the last Pyrrhic victory of the encirclers 
over Germany. A repetition by Russia and her vassal States 
of to-day, Britain and France, has only one certain prospect— 
the deadly ruin of the British World Empire, which was once 
so proud and now quakes in all its joints. . . .’ 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (June 28th) says in a leading 
article by its editor-in-chief: ‘ Even to-day British politicians 
will not realise that German self-assertion can only work 
against that “ co-operation ” which was devised at Geneva. 
It is no secret, and Munich provided no exception to the 
tule, that Western Europe is scarcely less lacking in under- 
standing towards us than at the time of the wicked injustice 
of 1919.” 

The following extract is a fair example of official German 
comment on Lord Halifax’s important speech. 

Viélkischer Beobachter (June 30th) contains an article by 
Dr. Goebbels in which he ‘ replies ’ to Lord Halifax: ‘ The 
British are very angry with us. They regret our brusque 
way of speaking. With many “Oh, how shockings,” they 
play the réle of the governess of civilised humanity. ... 
The British Prime Minister recently said he longed for the 
moment when one could talk reasonably with reasonable 
people. We are in the not too enviable position of the 
harmless pedestrian in the midst of a dark wood who has 
been robbed of all his belongings and who is being invited 
to a friendly conversation by the one who took his watch 
and even dangles it provocatively before his nose. When in 
such a situation one does not attach too much value to good 
manners. . . . The British say we called them idiots. That 
cannot be so. Politeness alone forbids us to employ such 
drastic characterisation. . . . The Britons seek, as they say, 
for a way to speak to the German people. There is only 
one such way, the way by the Fiihrer. All other ways ate 
blocked.’ 

As regards the problem of Danzig and the German-Polish 
tension, it is worth noting that German newspapers contain 
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practically no direct attacks upon Poland and that vituperative 
language, even where Danzig is concerned, is reserved for 
Britain and British statesmen only. 


ITALY 


As in previous months the Italian Press is competing with 
that of Germany in attacking the ‘ pluto-democracies.’” On 
the whole, however, the language of Italian newspapers is less 
violent, .Pethaps the most. interesting feature of recent 
weeks are the frequent comments on Danzig, all of which 
ate asserting Italy’s readiness to stand by her Axis partner 
in any conflict arising out of the Danzig question, 

Giornale D’Italia (July 3rd) states that: ‘. . . France and 
Great Britain are talking about the aggressor and about 
stopping him before he has even appeared, They wave, like 
a red flag before a bull, the problem of Danzig; which they 
regard as the imminent spark of the great European, confla- 
gtation. . . . The two Axis.Powers have not, been passive 
since Munich. Their strategic position and their resources 
have been consolidated and made more powerful. There 
ate also new and unforeseen possibilities, such as clever 
inventions not yet made known but ready to be revealed in 
their full efficiency in the hour of need.’ 

Relazioni Internazionali (July 9th), an important and semi- 
official weekly on international affairs, writes : ‘ As the return 
of Danzig to the Reich has been irrevocably decided on, the 
time has come to speak with extreme clarity so that the 
responsibility of the individual nations may be clear and 
precise. . . . The Governments of Great Britain and France 
are to-day taking advantage of Poland in order to extend 
their hostility towards the totalitarian Powers to an even 
wider citcle and to throw the responsibility for a conflict 
with the Axis on to Warsaw. .'. . While Italy has no direct 
interests in Danzig, she has repeatedly warned Poland to 
desist from an attitude which would end fatally for Poland. 
Poland is. not, as her leaders declare, threatened in her inde- 
pendence as a State, nor would the return of Danzig to the 
Reich impait her sovereignty in the territorial sense. But 
since London and Paris are using the Danzig question as the 
pivot of their anti-totalitarian policy, it is as well to make 
known, in unequivocal fashion, that the Italian people, 
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entirely solid as always with Germany, are firmly backing the 
German solution for Danzig. . 

Popolo di Roma (July 11th), commenting on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s statement in the House of Commons, writes: ‘ Those 
who expected a severe tone in yesterday’s speech were 
somewhat perplexed to hear that Danzig, in spite of the 
alleged advantages of her present status, is susceptible of an 
even better arrangement. Prudence, in fact, had the better 
of consistency. It is to be noted that Chamberlain avoided 
pronouncing the phrase expected and demanded of him in 
journalistic quarters, “ We British will fight for Danzig.” 
Undoubtedly British diplomacy is in the midst of a new 
psychological crisis.’ 

The following comment on the Anglo-French-Russian 
pact negotiations in Moscow is of particular interest in view 
of the persistent rumour that the Italian Ambassador in 
Moscow is acting as go-between and mediator between the 
Soviet Government and the German Reich. 

Gazzeta del Popolo (July 4th) writes: ‘The conscience 
revolts at the idea that a whole revolutionary class—even 
though represented by a tyrant—could lend itself to such 
indignity... .On the other hand many reasons might 
induce Russia, even the Russia of Stalin, to approach the 
nations of the Axis and those others which are attaching 
themselves ever closer to the Axis. This may appear heresy, 
but it is not. While Fascism, German National-Socialism, 
Spanish Falangism are decidedly hostile towards Bolshevism, 
it remains true nevertheless that all these movements are the 
products of popular revolutions against the soi-disant demo- 
cratic bourgeoisi¢ and aimed at liberating the proletariat 
from its servitude to capital, either national or foreign. . . .’” 


FRANCE 


The tone of the French Press of all political shades, 
one can fairly state, has been far more confident than in any 
of the previous months. The Danzig question has, of course, 
been very much in the foreground. Regarding the Moscow 
negotiations there has been little direct comment, but, 
between the lines, a good deal of impatience with the slow 
progress of the tripartite negotiations. 

Petit Parisien (Jane 29th), commenting on M. Daladier’s 
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speech in the French Chamber, writes: ‘An attempt on 
Danzig would be. the signal for a general war. Germany 
might prefer to avoid it but—let there be no doubt in Berlin— 
wat would become inevitable. The French and British 
pledges to Poland are so precise that the very first skirmish 
between German and Polish troops would lead immediately 
to the mobilisation of the British Navy and the French Army, 
which would both go to Poland’s assistance. . .. We are 
told that certain differences of opinion existing among people 
in London and Paris on the question of Danzig are encourag- 
ing Germany to take a chance on it. But: such calculations 
can only lead to a disastrous result. Both the British and 
the French Governments, supported by public opinion, are 
determined to oppose any new aggression, whether it 
happens at Danzig or anywhere else. If Germany imagines 
she can treat Poland as she treated’ Czechoslovakia 
she must realise that France and Britain will stand in her 
way.’ 

Journal des Debats (July 10th) comments on Mr, 
Chamberlain’s statement in the House of Commons: ‘ Its 
purpose is to make the Germans thoroughly understand that 
they must not entertain any illusions as to the resolution of 
Poland and the Western Powers. It seems as though Hitler 
has been thinking that in bringing about the annexation of 
the Free City in an indirect manner, that is to say by an 
alleged movement inside the city, there would be no aggres- 
sion. He expects that in this case there would be no reaction 
and the fait accompli would give rise merely to verbal protests, 
The necessity to clarify the situation is therefore evident.’ 


Soviet Russia 

As usual, the Soviet Press has been virtually void of 
current comments on the international situation in general, 
and, more particularly so, on the present negotiations in 
Moscow. With regard to the latter, only very brief official 
communiqués, issued by the Soviet Government, were 
allowed to appear in print. It is therefore exceedingly 
difficult, merely by a study of the Russian Press, to gain any 
impression of the Soviet point of view. There are, however, 
two noteworthy exceptions from this iron rule of silence : 
(1) the fact that lengthy extracts from Lord Halifax’s speech 
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were published both in the Pravda and the Igvestia on July and. 
That must be interpreted as an expression of approval, on 
the part of the Soviet Government, of Lord Halifax’s utter- 
ances. (z) On June 29th, Pravda published an article: by 
M. Zdanoff, a prominent member of the Polit-Bureau, in 
which the author attacks the Governments of France and 
Great Britain. Extracts from this article, which appeared 
in the form of a * private letter expressing the personal views 
of the writer,’ are given below. 

Pravda (June 29th) publishes Zdanoff’s letter under the 
heading: ‘'The British and French Governments do not want 
an equal pact with the U.S.S.R.’ It says: ‘ What Britain 
and France still want is an agreement under which Soviet 
Russia would play the réle of a hired man carrying on his 
shoulders the entire load of the agreement. They have piled 
up artificial difficulties, making it appear that serious 
differences exist between Great Britain and France on the 
one hand and Soviet Russia on the other in matters which, 
given British and French goodwill and sincerity, could be 
solved without delay and hindrance. Britain and France are 
demanding from Moscow guarantees not only for Poland 
and four other States of whose wishes they know nothing, 
but also for Holland and Switzerland with whom Soviet 
Russia does not even entertain ordinary diplomatic telations. 
It seems that the British and French Governments desire not 
a teal pact acceptable to us, but only talk about a treaty in 
order to demonstrate before public opinion in their own 
countries the alleged unyielding attitude of Soviet Russia, 
and thus pave the way for theit own methods of dealing with 
agetessors. A very few days will show whether this is so 


of not.’ 


PoLAND 


The tone of the Polish newspapets commenting on. the 
affairs of Danzig and ‘the German threat’ is ‘bitter to the 
extent of aggressiveness. In this respect there appear to be 
no patty differences. The only form of criticism of the 
Government seems to be a growing measure of impatience 
with the ‘ policy of waiting ’ while in Danzig the Nazis are 
making active military preparations. 

Gazeta Polska (July 7th) very aptly expresses Poland’s fear 
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that the Nazis might succeed in out-manceuvring the Western 
Powers. It says: ‘ Without regard to the method Germany 
may still try to achieve the Anschluss. The German Reich 
is a master in finding new “‘ Ersatz”? ways and means... . 
Germany attempts a maneeuvring policy, hoping to obtain 
by these methods what Hitler could not obtain in March 
after his demands to Poland. ‘Therefore, in spite of all 
soothing and pacifying actions, we Poles must watch Danzig; 
and the world, too, must not cease to pay full attention to the 
situation in the Free City... ... 

Gazeta Polska (July 11th), referring to Mt. Chambetlain’s 
speech; says: ‘Germany is now left in no doubt whatever 
as to what Britain will do should Polish rights in Danzig be 
endangered by a German manceuvre or by tricky methods.’ 

On the question of actual military help by Britain the 
paper says: ‘Mr. Chamberlain gave Germany a definite 
indication that her methods and manceuvres in Danzig were 
actually foreseen in the Polish-British agreement, and will be 
regarded \as endangering Poland’s independence.’ 

Express Poranny (July 12th) writes in a leading article : 
* The political atmosphere is showing some signs of relaxation, 
but for us Poles this does not indicate any real change. We 
cannot trust too. much the intentions of people who only a 
few days ago held a burning torchlight over barrels of powder 
and to-day try to appear as if they are ready to sit nicely and 
calmly in the corher. We say openly that we have: no 
confidence. We suspect that the: present lull and easiness 
is illusory only, and purposely arranged by foreign 
propaganda,’ 

Polonia (July 12th), a Nationalist paper, says: ‘ Foreign 
troops ate being installed in Danzig. Increasingly strong 
armaments, including machine-guns, tanks and artillery, are 
arriving. It is possible that the tactics adopted by the Polish 
Government will bring success, but it must be admitted that 
up to the present the Nazis are cofitinuing their activities in 
Danzig. ‘The peace front should pass to the offensive.’ 


THE Batic STATES 
In view of the present intetnational discussion on the 


position of the Baltic States the following extracts may be of 
interest. 
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EsroNia 

Uus Eesti (July 12th), official organ of the Estonian 
Government, refers to the statement in a leading article of 
The Times which said that Great Britain ‘ considers that every 
State should be allowed to decide for itself what is best for 
it,’ and adds : ‘ This phrase blows like a fresh breeze into the 
foul atmosphere created by the bargaining of the last few 
weeks.’ 

The Baltic Times (July 6th), also representing the views of 
the Estonian Government, contains the following passage : 
* England has always stood high in the esteem of the Baltic 
States for the help given them in their fight for independence, 
but now the impression is growing that England is willing 
to sacrifice their interests for what she considers her own. 
The Baltic States are small, but not so small that they must 
not be reckoned with. Even in the present atmosphere of 
Nihilism the moral factor remains of value. The creators 
of the peace front can scarcely afford to ignore this fact. 
This front cannot be created by sacrificing the vital interests 
of small States, as the moral basis of the front would thus be 


destroyed. The course of the Moscow talks cannot change 
the policy of the Baltic States. They are determined to 
defend their independence and neutrality and will oppose 
every attack, whether it comes from the side of the guarantors 
ornot. The Baltic States do not want to have their frontiers 
guaranteed, and if such an agreement be concluded these 
States will consider it as non-existent.’ 


LATVIA 


Briva Zeme (July 4th), a semi-official organ of the Latvian 
Government, declares: ‘ The Baltic States are no longer to 
the same degree at the centre of attention. They have taken 
up a definite position known to the negotiators and we must 
wait to see if the “formula” being sought is found. But the 
Baltic States themselves can learn a great deal from the talks. 
The most important lesson is the conviction that very 
influential quarters in the negotiating States are inclined 
without scruple to sacrifice the independence and security of 
small States to the calculations of their power politics. . . . 
Small States cannot pursue a policy of alliances. The only 
solution for them is neutrality, which each one must safe- 
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guard with its own strength and which cannot be unilaterally 
guaranteed,’ 
FINLAND 

Uusi Suomi (July 6th), a leading Conservative paper, 
makes the following comment: ‘ We know—and no French 
or British diplomatic activities can make us believe anything 
else—that if the Soviet, by treaty, obtains the protective rights 
regarding Finland, it means an assault on Finland’s independ- 
ence and freedom, and obliges us to resort to every possible 
measure to protect our country against such attack. ,..’ 

Referring to the leading article in The Times on the Baltic 
States, the paper goes on to say: ‘ England’s most authori- 
tative journal cynically and openly presumes that in the 
coming war our neutrality will not be respected.’ 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Pravda (July 11th) contains an article discussing the Berlin 
visit of M, Kiosse-Ivanoff, Prime Minister of Bulgaria. It 
says: ‘ The German Reich wishes the establishment of peace 
and order in the Balkans, and of such peace and such order 
the co-operation between Belgrade and Sofia is the safest 
guarantee. Both Yugoslavia and Bulgaria are determined 
to keep out of all conflicts the great Powers may have among 
themselves. They are both firm in their will to protect the 
independence of their policy. . . .’ 

Samouprava (July 8th), a semi-official paper, writes in the 
same vein: ‘In their own interest the Balkan peoples must 
uphold their solidarity. It may not be too much to hope that 
peace can be preserved in spite of the present conflicts in 
Europe. . . . But should warlike complications ever arise 
the Balkan States must hold on to their policy of neutrality 
under all circumstances. Also Bulgaria is bound to pursue 
that policy, especially after her own position has been clarified 
through the Treaty of Salonika.’ 


BULGARIA 


Dues (July 10th), the official organ of the Bulgarian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, contains the following statement : 
‘ The policy of Bulgaria is a policy of absolute neutrality. . . . 
But neutrality does not mean isolationism. It is our duty to 
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explain our own position, to see that it is understood and — 
appreciated by all those who are seeking ways and means 
for a new organisation of Europe. In Berlin as well as © 
everywhere else we desire to make this clear. . . .” 


RUMANIA 
Universul (July 8th), an important Right-wing paper, © 
comments on the Berlin talks of the Bulgarian Prime Minister © 
Kiosse-Ivanoff, and the subsequent German declaration of § 
sympathy for Bulgarian revisionism. The following remarks © 
are all the more interesting in view of the fact that Universul © 
has traditionally represented the German ‘ orientation’ in © 
Rumania. It says: ‘We have every understanding for © 
Germany’s needs in this section of the Danubian basin. It | 
was in this spirit that we concluded the German-Rumanian 
agreement. Therefore, too, it was most painful for us to see | 
that the most distinguished German newspapers expressed 
such watm sympathy for the point of view of our neighbour, 
thus expressing anopinion on a matter which is the exclusive — 
concern of Rumania’ and Bulgaria. . .. We take all this 
most seriously, in particular the sympathy for Bulgarian 
revisionism that ‘has been displayed in Germany, and must 
await the final results of this visit before we can decide off 
our future policy.’ 








